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ABSTRACT 

A project conducted a needs assessment and developed 
a proposal to address the needs of Minnesota's bilingual, blcultural 
workers in refugee-focused programs for additional education and 
training. A review of the literature found few published works 
directly related to the needs of bilingual refugee workers. Data were 
gathered from refugee program experts, Minnesota Department of Human 
Service records, bilinguax workers, agency personnel, representatives 
of educational institutions, and published funding information. A 
small number of active programs engaged in training bilingual workers 
were identified. Most were affiliated with an institution of higher 
education and some granted college credit. Focus groups indicated a 
need for training and credentials, identified money as the foremost 
barrier to pursuing further education, and saw lemguage as a serious 
obstacle for some. According to bilingual workers, English as a 
Second Language (ESL) was not the primary hurdle to returning to 
school. The two major hindrances were money and time issues. 
Representatives of the public school system and social service and 
health care agencies were interviewed concerning the demand for 
services of bilingual staff members. Their greatest concern was 
written language skills of these employees. Postsecondary 
Institutions had developed a solid core of ESL classes emd English 
support services. (Appendixes include a list of 47 references and 
project publicity and questionnaires.) (YLB) 
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cluipt«r On« 
XatreduetioB chapter 



The influx of Southeast Asian refugees during the 1970*8 and 
early 1980 *s engendered a trenendous need for support services, 
whether it is in the area of providing food and shelter, 
enployment services or mental health care. Refugee programming 
increased greatly during this time, funded to a large extent by 
the Office o:? Refugee Resettlement (ORR) . Agencies providing 
services in health care, human service, and education began 
hiring bilingual refugee workers to assist in meeting their 
need J. Although some of these workers possessed a high level of 
education and language skills, most faced the difficult task of 
integrating their skills into a complex and foreign system (Egli, 
1987). Most workers were considered paraprof essionals, 
regardless of their home country standing, simply because they 
did not have the requisite level of U.S. education or did not 
meet licensing requirements. However, their language and 
cultural competence were in great demand. 

However, during the 1980 's the number of new refugees, 
particularly those arriving from Southeast Asia, steadily 
decreased. In 1980 167,000 Asian refugees came to the U.S. while 
in 1988 about 35,000 arrived (Refugee Reports, 1989). Increase 
in arrivals did occur during 1989 and 1990, both from Asia and 
from the Soviet Union. 



with a decr«as« In nav arrivals, tha fadaral govarnnant has 
aada plans to raduca funding and, in cartain instancas# to shift 
nonay froa ona program to anothar. sinca 1985 tha U.S. has 
expanded fever and fewer dollars par refugee arrival. In 1985 
$1058 per arrival in federal money was spent on social services 
and $118 per arrival on public health. In 1990 the figures were 
$258 and $26, respectively (Refugee Reports, 1990a) . These 
recent changes in policies and funding portend tenuous employment 
prospects for the bilingual refugee vorlcers. Although an 
increasing number of dollars are going to Mutual Assistance 
Associations (MAA's) (see definitions in this chapter), there is 
also an acute awareness of the importance of malnstreaming 
services for refugees through existing government and non-profit 
agencies. In many instances, bilingual employees will be 
rec[uired to satisfy the existing requirements for employment in 
these agencies. One important recpiirement that is in place 
concerns educational attainment, without college degrees, and in 
some cases, licensure, these employees are iinlikely to be 
employable in these agencies. In the situations where no job 
loss would occur, lack of a degree or licensure bars competent 
employees from advancing into work which they are capable of 
performing. In short, bilingual workers are **trapped** in their 
jobs, unable to move up or to move into other occupations, yet 
vulnerable to termination because of shrinking resources. 

The decision to dismiss skilled and loyal workers should be 
examined carefully. First, there are ethical concerns. A 



substantial numbsr of thasa vorkars, particularly in huaan 
sarvica work, hava baan aaployad sinca aarly in tha rafugaa 
rasattlanant procass. Many ara niddla-agad or oldar, and thay 
hava playad inportant laadarship rolas within and aaong the 
aainstraas and sthnic conmunitias . Tha aga and axparianca 
factors ara aapacially important in tha Southeast Asian 
connunitias thansalvas, whara thay ara called on to be round-the- 
clock onbudssen (and woman) and where the wisdom of age enjoys 
high respect. Many have expended a great deal of energy helping 
their comsunities , and this has taken a heavy personal toll. 
They themselves are refugees who have suffered and may still be 
suffering the trauma of their experiences. Therefore, this has 
inhibited their ability to pursue opportunities for their own 
professional ind personal growth. Although some have college 
degrees from their home country, these are often viewed as 
worthless by the system in which they presently work. 

In addition, the present bilingual, bicultural refugee 
workers serve as superb resources for agencies as well as for the 
entire mainstream community. Even if qualified replacement 
employees could be found among youthful Southeast Asian college 
graduates, they often would not have a deep understanding of the 
ethnic language and culture, nor would they fill as many 
leadership roles in their native community. Resettlement 
services have depended on the translation skills of these 
experienced workers. Development of these huaan resources is 
essential to the success of resettlement efforts. 
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In Minnesota, Bor« than 500 bilingual vorkars ara aaployed 
in rafugaa-focuaad programs. As English is thair sacond 
language, it vas anticipated that skill levels would vary 
greatly. The vast majority were expected not to have a U.^. 
college degree, but rather have only a GEO or high school 
diploma. Almost all workers were known to be from Southeast 
Asia, with the remainder from the Soviet Union and Ethiopia. 
Although only 1.8% of the U.S. population resides in Minnesota, 
3% of the total refugee population lives here (Haines, 1989). 
It is estimated that Minnesota is home to more than 37,000 Hnong, 
Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian residents (Bonner, 1990). The 
rimong represent the largest population, followed by the 
Vietnamese. All but one or two thousand live in the Twin Cities 
area. St. Paul, in particular, has a large Southeast Asian 
population (16,000). 

Dglinitlong 

Defined below are terms which will be employed in this 
paper. According to the Refugee Act of 1980, a refugee is 
defined as **persons outside their country, who were not firmly 
resettled elsewhere, and who had a well-founded fear of 
persecution, based on race, religion, nationality, social class, 
or political opinion.** (Leibowitz, 1983) A bilingual refugee 
worker or bilingual/bicultural employee refers to any refugee 
working in a refugee-focused program in which that person is 
employed because of his/her English and ethnic language 

4 



abllltlM. Whil« th« fn bilingual paraprofMsional is alnilar 
in Baaning to bilingual rafugaa vorkar, it aaphasizas tha natura 
of tha aaployaa'a poaition and doaa not rafar to all bilingual 
workara. A Mutual Aaaiatcftca Aaaociation ia an organization 
aatabliahad by an athnic connunity group to aid ita paopla 
through human aarvica and cultural activitiaa and prograna. 

Purpoaa of tha study 

Tha purpoaa of thia project ia to conduct a naada aaaessment 
and davalop a proposal which bagina to addrass the need of 
bilingual, bicultural workers in rafugaa-focuaad programs in 
Ninnaaota for additional education and training. The research 
haa been carried out within the Training and Development Research 
Center, Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 
University of Minnesota, in conjunction with tha Refugee and 
Immigrant Assistance Division (RIAD) , Department of Human 
Services, state of Minnesota. The Bush Foundation provided 
funding for tha reaearch. 

This reaearch aims to explore further education and training 
opportunitiea for a specific group of people, bilingual refugee 
workers in Minnesota. Thia group facea numerous barriera, some 
of which distinguish them from other adult learners or from other 
refugees. First, language barriers, especially written, still 
exist for many of theae eraployeea, in spite of their bilingual 
ability. Educational institutions will need to provide ESL 
assistance. Second, many from this group will face tha struggle 
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faaillar to many adult studants, naaaly, how to support thAir 
faalllas financially and yat find tiaa to attand classaa and 
study. Financial aid, day cara, and ralaasa tisa from work all 
ara nattars which nust ba ovarcosa. Naxt, bicultural aaplcyaas 
possass lifa and vork-ralatad axpariancas which hava anhancad 
their education, but traditional degree programs ara generally 
not prepared to recognize these experiences for degree credit. 
And, as mentioned earlier, adjustment and trauma issues exist for 
many of the workers. Support from employers and others along 
with pertinent counseling may often be needed to help them 
successfully complete the chosen educational program. Similarly, 
workers* lack cf familiarity with U.S. culture and future 
opportunities, for employment will necessitate involvement in a 
strong career development/counseling process. In addition, the 
educational system often can be very confusing, and, therefore, 
strategies to simplify the system or to assist bilingual staff 
through it need to be developed. 

RIAD first became concerned about the dilemma faced by 
bicultural staff in the mid-1980 *s upon recognizing the imminence 
of funding cutbacks. Numerous agencies and individual bilingual 
workers have communicated anxiety about their tenuous position. 
However, RIAO has not had the resources available to pursue a 
resolution to the problem, which is now considered acute. 



Quaatlona to b# Anavrad 

Th« following spttcif Ic qusstlons wer« anav«red by the 
resaarch: 

1. What ara tha caraar and educational intereats of 
Minnesota 'a bilingual workers? 

2. In order for then to retain their present positions or 
to advance into mainstream jobs, what are the primary 
developmental needa of bilingual workers? 

3. What are the key barriers, if any, that prevent 
bicultural employees from returning to school? 

4. What models of bilingual worker training/education 
exist? 

5. What educational resources, both traditional and non- 
traditional, exist within Minnesota? 

6. What are the strengths and weaknesses of present 
programs as they pertain to bicultural staff? 

7. What resources can employers provide in assisting 
bilingual employees with career development and attalniaent? 

8. What will be the state of demand for bilingual workers 
in the near future? 

9. How will any new educational endeavors be funded? 

structure of Report 

The remainder of this report is divided into four sections; 
literature review, methodology, research findings, and 
conclusions and recommendations. The Literature Review chapter 



will provlds an overvlaw of rfta«arch in rafugaa-rslated training 
and aducatlon. In tha Mathodology chaptar, tha author will 
out Una tha atapa teOcan by Invaatlgatora to gathar partlnant 
information, including aurvaya, and individual and focua group 
Intarvlava of bilingual vorkara, anployara, prograa 
adminiatratora, and achool rapraaantativaa . Tha Findinga chapter 
will daacriba tha raaulta of tha data gathering proceaa. The 
Concluaion/Raconmendationa chapter will develop and syntheaiza 
tiiia information and offer auggeationa for resolving the problem. 
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Chapter Two 
Lltaratur* R«vi«v 



■ A revi«w of the literature found few published works 
directly related to the needs of bilingual refugee workers, with 

■ the exception of studies done at the conclusion of World War II, 
no real refugee research was done until the resettlement of the 

■ Indochinese began in 1975 (Stein, 1986) . In addition, although 

■ the U.S. has admitted refugees since World war II (i.e., European 
Jews and others persecuted by the Nazis, Hungarians in 1956, and 

■ Cuban in the early 1960*s), little attention was given to the 
process by which refugees accommodate to the U.S. (Zucker, 1983). 

I The concept of a government-fvmded position called **bicultural 

m worker** or **bilingual refugee worker** appears to have emerged 

with the arrival of displaced Southeast Asians in the mid-1970 's. 

■ These individuals now are employed in the area of human service, 
health care, and education and provide service to their 

I communities through government offices, volunteer agencies, 

M mutual assistance associiitions, health care organizations, and 

* the public school system. 

History of U.S. Refugee Trainincr 
I Mason (1986) has adequately summarized the history of 

^ government-sponsored training. In the early years of Southeast 

Asian refugee resettlement, the Department of Health, Education 

■ and Welfare sponsored English language and employment training at 

I ^ 

ro 14 
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I fiv« •lt«8 around th* U.S. Th« aim of tha programs was inaediate 

^ anploynant, usually for tha "primary breadwlimars" of tha family. 

* A study by tha U.S. Genaral Accounting Offica (GAO, 1979) shoved 

I tha naed for mora programs of this typa, as wall as additional 

programs for woman and for thosa with littla formal aducatlon. 
I Howavar, as Mason (1986) continues, tha Reagan 

^ administration soon assumed leadership and funding was reduced in 

■ 1982, even while refugee populations were continuing to increase. 

■ That year brought with it a crisis in the refugee community, 
caused by the recession, cuts in social services, increased 

■ demands on a shrinking number of training programs and changes in 
government policy, the most notable being a reduced eligibility 

■ period for cash and nedical assistance. Many refugees moved to 

■ states such as California that had more appealing public 
assistance policies. Congress later appropriated funds for the 

■ Targeted Assistance Program (TAP) , which was to provide English 
language instruction, employment training, and employment 

■ services which encouraged self-sufficiency. Grants were awarded 

■ to counties in affected areas and they were encouraged to develop 
program^ ^hich utilized "creative approaches** (Cichon, 1985, p. 

■ 4) . A later study showed that few creative efforts were tried 
(Cichon, 1985) . 

■ Mason (1986) outlined several refugee women's employment 

■ training programs carried out during the late j.970*8 and early 
1980 *s, as well as a variety of other federally sponsored 

■ training programs. She identified 69 women's training programs, 

I 
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14 of Which v^r* prAMtploynent projects, coapris^d primarily of 
English languag* instruction, basic nathsmatics, and cross- 
cultural skills training. Ths remaining 54 ventures involved 
employment training. Thirty-two of the programs provided 
instruction to women in the most common vocations among refugee 
women: cleaning, electronics assembly, and industrial sewing. 
The other programs Involved training in child care, small 
business, and health care. All of the instruction, with the 
exception of health care training, was geared toward low-skilled, 
low-paid jobs. Two of the programs mentioned provided LPN 
training in Minnesota, one at Minneapolis Technical Institute and 
one at St. Paul TVI. Of the 65 people who were interested in the 
MTI program, 32 began the program, 16 graduated and only 5 passed 
the National council of Sate Boards of Nursing Examination. The 
attrition rates for the TVI program were similar. The low 
passing rate on the state boards was believed to be due to 
language problems and the fact that the tests were timed. 

In addition to the Targeted Assistance Program undertakings, 
the office of Refugee Resettlement developed smaller national 
discretionary projects in the mid-1980 *s. The Highland Lao 
Initiative provided funding for 48 one-year programs, many of 
which involved vocational education or on-the-job training, for 
Hmong outside of California. Another project, the Refugee Health 
Professional/Paraprofe3sional Retraining Project, was one of a 
very few to focus on training for the primary job market. The 
Twin Cities was one of the five training sites, and the local 
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program was sponsorad by tha Unlvaraity of Ninnaaota and tha 
Aaarlcan Rafugaa Conailttaa. Soma of tha atudanta had baan 
profaaaionala or paraprofaaaionala In thair homa country but hald 
no docxuiantation of thalr cradantlala. Tha program, which 
providad fraa (govarnmant-aponaorad) tuition and faas, 
counaaling, tachnical Engllah inatruction, and placanant 
aarvicaa, allowad tham to aarn LPH cradantlala. Although the 
attrition rataa (30-57%) appaar high, thay vara quite ainilar to 
the ratea (40-50%) in malnatrean prograna (Naaon, 1986) . The 
Secondary Wage Earnera Project, which provided child care and 
other training, waa launched in reaponae to two studiea which 
showed that the moat important ingredient in refugee self- 
sufficiency waa the employment of more than one family member, 
and that women were under served by training programs. 

In recent years the federal government has continued 
sponsoring projects similar to the ones described above. These 
projects reflect the prevailing goal of the federal policy which 
is to reduce dependency on public aaaistance (Leibowitz, 1983; 
Mason, 1986; Office of Refugee Resettlement, 1989) . To this end 
they have promoted certain damonatration projects. The Fish- 
Wilson program attampta to place adults in employment within one 
year after arrival. Tha Key statea Initiative program alma to 
remove disincantivaa to finding employment. If a refugee welfare 
recipient f inda a job, he/she is given a suboldy to of feet extra 
coata incurred due to going to work — for example. 
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any training, transportation or child cara axpansaa (Rafugea 
Raporta, 1990b) . 

Matching prlvata grants hava also allovad local agancias to 
provlda battar programing than might otharvlsa ba posslbla 
(Church world Sarvica, 1983). In FY 91 ovar $39 alllion (a 
aiallar aaount to FY 90) In matching grants has baan appropriated 
by ORR for voluntary agancias (Rafugaa Reports, 1990b) . 

other Training Lltftratura 

The paucity of applicable work In refugee literature Is 
reflected In a survey of two annotated bibliographies. Both were 
published by the southeast Asian Refugee studies Project at the 
University of Minnesota, one concentrating on Cambodia and 
Cambodian refugees (Marston, 1987) , and the other on the Hmong 
(Smith, 1988) . The first has no index listing for training, 
bilingual, refugee worker or for education (except for Education 
in Cambodia) , Review of the annotations and titles from 64 
entries in the most pertinent section, entitled "Cambodians in 
Countries cf Resettlement," found only two works which contained 
any of the ibove words. One was a study of U.S. English language 
programs and the other was a 1975 introduction to the educational 
backgrounds of Cambodian students. The Hmong bibliography had a 
section entitled **Education/ESL (English as a Second Language),** 
which contained 32 entries, three of which Involved vocational 
training. Two others related to adult higher education. 
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In th« 1970 •« and 1980 aost •ducation/tralnlng literature 
focusad on ESL, antry laval anployaant, and non-tart iary fomal 
aducation bacauaa of tha crucial naada In thaaa araaa. 

An abundance of aourcas s'tdreaaing Engliah language iasuea 
exiats. Thia paper makaa no attempt to auaaariza concluaions in 
thia area but lista a range of aourcea aasociated with adulc 
education. These range from ESL teachers* guidea (Deem & 
Marshall, 1980; McGinn & McMenaain, 1984; Callaway, 1985) to the 
Btudy of language acquisition factors (Downing, 1986; Green & 
Reder, 1986) . Welker and Moscow (1989) described Washington, 
D.C. '8 effort to aid refugee and imnigrant school children in 
learning English and building survival skills. Hafner et al. 
(1989) surveyed refugee ndults in Western Massachusetts and 
discovered that 60% of all refugee household heads who had taken 
ESL did not believe this instruction was helpful in finding 
employment. Yat Vietnamese and Laotian adult refugees had much 
higher percentages of high school graduation and English training 
prior to arrival in the U.S. than did Cambodians, and their rate 
of employment was also much higher. Unemployment among Cambodian 
household heads was near 50%, while Vietnamese and Laotian 
household heads* unemployment was at 10-15%. Numerous other 
sources (Kim « Nicassio, 1980; North, Lewin & Wagner, 1982; 
North, 1984; Office of Refugee Resettlement, 1988; Rumbaut, 1989) 
point to the close tie between English language skills and 
economic adjustment. 
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g MMital Health and Haalth Cm I««um 

Bafor* sunarizlng refugM health •ducatlon-r«lat«d 

■ litaratura, tha raaattlaaant and adjuataant pattarna of rafugaaa 
m will ba axaalnad. Much aaphaala haa baan placad on tha trauma 

aaaociatad with lifa in thair hoaa covmtriaa, thair aacapa, and 
I lifa in rafugaa canpa. Yat tha anxiaty of adjuating to a naw 

country cannot ba ovarlookad. Whila praaauraa nay ba noat aavere 
I in tha firat faw yaara, dalayad raactiona nay appaar aftar 

g rafugaaa hava accaptad thair aituatian. Thaaa latar parioda have 

' racaivad tha laaat atudy (Stain, 1986). During thia tima tha 

I individual undargoaa acculturation into tha boat cultura but not 

necasaarily aaaiailation (Berry, 1986) . A realization that often 
I occura during thia period ia tha inevitability of low aocial 

^ mobility (Hitch, 1983). But aoma rafugaaa do find aatiafactlon 

■ with their new work, regardleaa of the atatua level. Finnan 

■ (1982) reported that an individual 'a occupational adaption is 
positively aaaociated with the endorsement of the job by the 

I ethnic community. Refugees may modify their image of themselves 

^ to fit the job but also may develop a naw image of the job to fit 

* with their o%m aalf -image. 

■ In addition, reaaarch indicataa that mental health problems 
are more probable among certain high riak groupa: older refugees 

I with altered roles, thoaa whoaa atandard of living haa 

^ aignificantly daclinad, unemployed refugees, and othara (Stain, 

V 1986) . Thaaa iaauaa and othara previously diacuaaad miy ba 

■ important in asaaaaing tha training naeda of bicultural workers. 

Ieric 



A nationvldtt dirsctory of professionals and para- 
profassionals in rsfugas msntal haalth has baan publishad 
(Patarson ft Dainard, 1988) . Tha Majority of Ninnasota providers 
listad vara non-rafugaa staff. Egli (1987) studied several 
nental health agencies and pointed out that there exists a 
shortage of highly skilled bilingual paraprofessionals who are 
needed to provide critical cross-cultural nental health care. He 
found that non-refugee workers are unprepared to work through and 
with these refugee employees. Few bicultural enployees had 
previously worked in the nental health field, only five of the 
23 workers in the study had prior nental health experience, and 
none had undergone formal training. About half preferred to 
remain in the nental health field, with the rest wanting to 
switch vocations. As for training, funding for bilingual worker 
prograns has been neager (Egli, 1987; Lum, 1985). Training 
generally takes the fom of on-the-job case supervision, 
infrequent workshops, and an occasional course at a nearby 
school. Agency personnel are aware of the inadequacy of 
instruction but are forced to spend virtually all of their time 
and noney in providing nuch-needed services. In addition to 
other benefits, Egli (1987) believes that additional training 
would help prevent **burnout," which is connon anong nany 
bilingual workers. Without identifying specific prograns, he 
states that few schools or training sites provide training for 
bilingual paraprofessionals. 
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The MlnnAsota Mental Health Progras did identify education 
sites. In 1988 the Aaerican Refugee comittee published a report 
which described the aental health-related educational 
opportunities and resources in Minnesota's post-secondary 
educational institutions. Its findings (Anderson et al. , 1988) 
indicated that, while numerous schools were eager to enroll 
refugee students, nany were outstate, far from refugee 
concentrations, and/or were ill-prepared to sarve this group. In 
order to attract and retain refugee students, these schools must 
develop academic and personal support services, such as tutoring, 
English language assistance and student ethnic organizations. In 
addition to aiding students academically, these resources could 
help in overcoming the isolation which is prevalent among refugee 
students. Metropolitan schools, who have significant numbers of 
refugee students, may be near the maximum use level for special 
services. And even with the successful implementation of support 
programs, there are 'drawbacks. ESL or supplemental courses often 
are non-credit and, consequently, prolong the time required for 
graduation and create additional financial pressure. 

Finlay and Reynolds (1987) elaborate on the assertion that 
schools are ill-prepared. They stated that ethnic minority 
members, particularly refugees, face extreme difficulties in 
entering and graduating from professional social work training, 
not only due to the presence of language problems, but because 
the educational process does not properly reflect a multiracial 
society, leading to bias at all points in the educational 
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procMS. Tsuchlda (1983) studied r«t«ntion ratM of Asian 
Anarican atudants, nostly Vlatnamasa, at tha Univarslty of 
Ninnasota. Through atudant survaya ha dataralnad that financial 
and faaily problams vara tha aain cauaaa of poor acadanic 
problama. Liqua (1982) straaaad tha importanca of using an adult 
education modal in taaching Southeast Asian paraprofassionals. 

Hong (1986) studied nantal health services in the U.S. Asian 
conmunity and racomaended the following changes: greater 
participation of Asian/Pacific Americans in all levels of 
decision maXing, greater program participation of Asian/Pacific 
Americans, increased funding of bilingual and bicultural 
programs, and establishment of ethnic community-based training 
and assistance consortiums. 

Conmunity health workers in Seattle received classroom and 
clinical training over a period of one year before being employed 
as medical assistants, school health aides, etc. It was argued 
that successful placement was based on three factors: adequate 
English skills, job-specific skills, and the recognized value of 
bilingual skills in the workplace (Riddick & Callen, 1984) . 

Another important vocation of blcultxiral workers is that of 
interpreter, often performed in mental health and public health 
care settings. Utilizing state funds, varioua agencies in St. 
Paul add interpreters as a result of recommendations from the 
Southeaat Asian Working Group, a committee of city and county 
employees (Bonner, 1990). Some (Braden, 1985; Benhamida, Downing 
& Zhu, 1988) argue for the professionalization of interpreting. 
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stating that uncartlflad Intarpraters lack conp«tanca and often 
find thaasalvas in rola conflicts. Banhamida at al. (1988)* 
outlina, for intarpratars, training program contant, salaction 
criteria, and four possible prograa models, two of which require 
enrollment in institutions of higher learning. 

Crgggntials 

The issue of qualifications and credentials is a critical 
one. Finlay and Reynolds (1987) describe the circumstances of 
one bicultural employee who lived in the UK more than 10 yecsi.s 
and held 7 different posts, all of them short-term funded. She 
possessed skills and experience in welfare rights, advocacy, 
teaching, community work, counselling, and setting up new 
projects, but she has no formal credentials. She had' been told 
that her background was 'too specialized* for her to obtain a 
mainstream position. Egli (1987) lamented the plight of the 
average bicultural worker. 

[T]he job as presently construed provided little in the 
way of salary, benefits, or security, and there is no 
true opportunity for advancement, it is truly a dead- 
end job unless training is provided or allowed which 
can lead to a professional degree. Hany bilinguals 
find their jobs to be greater than full-time, and are 
unable to devote additional time to schooling. This is 
doubly unfortunate because those experienced people who 
have weathered the storm, dealt with an extremely 
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difficult period in Bsntal hMlth ••rvictts, and who 
■till tmml coraittad to th« fiald ara tha onas aost 
naadad. Thair practica in tha fiald at tha prasant 
tina is pravanting davalopaant of thair futura in tha 
fiald, and dalaya tha advant of tha rafugaa 
profassional vorkar. Many ara supporting favilios on a 
low incona, hava English skills which ara still baraly 
adaquata for an acadaaic satting, and are unabla to 
pursua school without tha assistanca of scholarships or 
other financial assistance programs. . .If a social goal 
is to develop refugee aental health professionals, a 
deliberate program should be created to serve that 
purpose, (pp. 48-49) 

In conclusion, virtually all refugee adult education 
programs have consisted of brief training aimed at entry level or 
paraprofessional employment. For all federally- funded refugee 
projects, training provided is required to be short-term (less 
than one year) , and a high percentage of the trainees must be 
placed in jobs at the conclusion of training (Mason, 1986) . 
Although the purpose of these guidelines is to reduce welfare 
dependency, often these imposed limitations prevent beneficial 
long-term training and education from occurring. 

The literature reveals few projects, and even fewer 
comprehensive plans, designed to upgrade tha educational and 
occupational status of paraprofessionals in human service, health 
or education. It should be noted, however, that tha majority of 
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th« prograas hlghlightad abov« ara fadarally-fundad. Thasa ara 
tha pro j acts that racalva aost of tha docuaantation. Bacauaa of 
tha IlBltatlona placad on fadarally-fundad programs, ona aust 
also look to pro j acts which racalva thair funds froa privata 
aourcas for long-tara af forts in training bicultural anployaas. 
At prasant, parhapa fav programs of this typa axiat. If thasa 
programs do axiat, it appaars that privata agancias ara too 
fraquantly too busy daaling with crisaa to documant auccassful 
approachas. This lack of institutional aamory also may ba dua to 
tha faulty baliaf that tha particular rafugaa problam of tha 
momant is uniqua and will not axlst vary long (Stain, 1986) . In 
futura chaptars, this paper will attempt to uncover approaches 
which show promise for upgrading tha skills of bilingual staff 
and facilitating movement into career positions. 
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Aft«r r«vi«vin9 th* litaraturtt, Invftstigators gathered data 
froB a nimbar of sotircas. Including rafugaa-progran axparts, 
Mlnnasota Dapartaant of Human Sarvica racorda, bilingual workars, 
agancy peraonnal, rapraaantativaa of aducational institutions, 
and publishad funding information. 

Unoubliahad Infonnal^ion 

Tha invastigators pursuad unpublishad information through 
contacts with axparts on rafugaa-focusad programs. Thesa 
contacts included: staff members in tha Minnesota Department of 
Human Services; refugee resettlement staff (e.g., agancy 
directors and supervisors of bilingual workers) ; office of 
Refugee Resettlement (ORR) regional and national office 
personnel; state refugee office staff in states with large 
refugee concentrations; personnel working in university programs, 
such as tha Southeast Asian Rafu a studies program, linguistics 
department, and social work department; and directors of known 
bilingual refugee training programs. 

Contact with ORR representatives and others (Niewoehner, 
personal communication. May 18, 1990 and March 7, 1991) led to 
the discovery of a handful of prugrams specifically designed for 
bicultural workers. Most of these programs are now defunct, and 
therefore, detailed information was not always available. 
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1. cal StatA-Long Baach dlscontinuttd a program in tha aid- 
1980 *■ which granted bachalor and graduata dagraas in social 
sciancas. Tha goal was to halp rafugaaa bacoaa profaaaional 
aducatora and doctors in thair own couunitias. This program 
also containad a componant diractad at validating acadamic 
cradantials from Southaast Asia* 

2. ••Projact Niddlapath,** a Univarsity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
and Hinnabago Haalth Institute sponsored projact, was funded by 
ORR. It was a one-year academic program— with credit given — 
which trained paraprofessionals in social work and mental health 
counseling. Efforts were made to develop culturally appropriate 
and culturally sensitive curricula. The project was supervised 
by Drs. William Hodge and Dale Irwin. Dr. Hodge is now a 
consultant doing workshops in this field and others. The project 
was discontinuad about 10 years ago (Hodge, 1989} . 

3. Travelers Aid and the International Institute of Chicago 
provided instruction in mental health and case management for 
bilingual staff. This training was somewhat informal, with no 
degree credit givan. It was discontinued several years ago. 

4. At the University of Minnesota Hospitals, Dr. Joseph 
Westermeyer (School of Psychiatry) developed a mental health 
clinic for Indochinese patients in 1977 (Westermeyer, 1986) . in 
addition to providing treatment for refugees in mental health and 
c) emical dependency, it also provided academic training and work 
experience for bilingual students. This program has been 
discontinued and Dr. Westermeyer has transferred to the 
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Univttrslty of Oklahoaa. Som^ siHilar training— aa Inly on-tha-job 
training with diractad •uparvision and soma workahops— continuas 
to ba dona at Natropolltan covmunity Nantal Haalth Cantara 
(Friaaan, paraonal ccnmunication, Nay 22, 1990). 

5. Boaton City Hoapital at ona tima providad health care 
focuaad interpreter training. 

Additional infomation gathered led to contact with 
repreaantativas of several enduring prograaa, of which a greater 
amount of documentation exista. These data are given further 
comment in the Findings section. 

Once successful programs were identified, investigators 
planned to visit up to two locations to interview administrators 
and view the program. An apparently successful program at Boston 
University School of Social Work was identified and an 
investigator traveled there. He also viewed the bilingual 
teacher training program and degree certification project at the 
University of Lowell, located near Boston. A second visit was 
not made because no other higher education programs designed 
specifically for bilingual workara waa Identified. 

Identifvina Blllncmal staff in M^nnAfftfen 

Next, attempts were made to locate all the bilingual 
employees in Minnesota refugee programa. since no comprehensive 
liat existed, investigator a used a Refugee and Immigrant 
Adminiatration Divialon (RIAD) newsletter mailing Hat and the 
Bilingual /Bicultural service Providers in Minnesota directory 
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(Minnesota Departnent of Hunan Servicas, 1989) as a starting 
point. Contact was aada with aganciaa and individuals on thasa 
lists. A notica was placad in RIAD*s Rafuaaa and tmI grant Mavs . 
inviting bicultural vorkars to contact invastigators (saii 
Appandix A) . In addition, tha Aalan-Ainarican Praaa published an 
articla describing tha study, and again, aaployaas ware askad to 
contact invastigators for mora information (saa Appandix B) . The 
purposes of the contacts were twofold: to identify the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of as many Minnesota bilingual 
workers as possible to receive a survey (to be described later) , 
and to invite some of them to focus groups. There were also 
informal phone conversations with numerous people regarding their 
educational and work needs and interests. These data were added 
to those collected from the focus groups. 

Focus Groups 

Four focus groups were held during late summer 1990. From 
discussions with Augusto Avenido, Manager of Programs, RIAO, and 
others, it was determined that there were advantages to holding 
meetings involving both individual ethnic groups and mixed 
groups . One focus group meeting was comprised of employees from 
the Vietnamese community, another of those from the Hmong 
community. Those attending the remaining two gatherings 
consisted of workers from the Hmong, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Lao, 
and Ethiopian communities. Three of the four gatherings were 
held in the Twin cities, the other in Rochester. 
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Aft«r personally inviting bilingual aaployoes to attand tha 
focus group discussion which includad a fraa aaal, a datailad 
follow-up latter was ma i lad to aach parson who accaptad tha 

invitation. On tha avaraga, only ona or two paopla who racaivad 
tha invitation latter failed to appear at the meeting. Seven to 
eleven participants plus a noderator and assistant moderator 
attended each meeting, which were all held at a restaurant, the 
lone exception being one gathering at the Rochester Intercultural 
Mutual Assistance Association (INAA) . The moderator facilitated 
discussion of several questions, recording participants' 
responses on a flipchart. The assistant moderator too^ detailed 
notes of the proceedings and aided the noderator in social and 
logistic matters. Participants were asked about their 
educational and occupational goals, how they planned to fulfill 
these goals, and barriers they felt existed in reaching these 
goals . 

Survey of Bicultural Workers 

Based on the results of these discussions, a questionnaire 
was constructed. It included demographic questions, and 
questions regarding previous education and whether or not s/he 
had interest in any program developed. After some discussion and 
refinement, the sxirvey was piloted in October, 1990, with a group 
of 20 people, with all but one being members of one of the focus 
groups. The lone exception was Avenido. Fifteen people 
responded. From this feedback, some questions were clarified, 
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and questions concttrning ethnic group and length of aBploynttnt 
vera added. 

A survey (see Appendix C) was then Balled In Novenber to 547 
people Identified as bilingual workers In Minnesota refugee 
programs. A register of bilingual staff had been created (see 
Appendix D) by combining lists noted above with Inforaatlon 
gathered via phone calls to various agencies. Follow-up notices 

Table 3 

Survey Adminiatration 



Mailings 



Responses 



Total nailed out 547 
Additional copies of survey 

nailed 16 
Returned unused, not needed (23) 

(fron CAPI, St. Paul Schools, etc.) 
Duplicates (22) 

(to sane person at different address) 
Returned, no bilingual 

employees (16) 
Undellverable (9) 
Total 493 
Rate of response; 



Surveys returned 



354 



Duplicates 



(3) 



351 
71% 
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w«r« sent in Mrly DftcealMr to thos« who failed to raspond. A 
r«spons« rat« of 71% was racaivad. Tabla l ahova a aunary of 
tha nuBbara of aurvaya adalniatarad. Tha data from thaaa aurvaya 
vara axaminad in tama of raaponaa fraquanciaa and chl-aquara 
analyaia. Raaponaaa vara comparad baaad on aavaral damographlc 
charactariatlca: a) aducation laval, b) vork axparlanca, and c) 
athnic group. 

Intarviava vith Aqancv Paraonnal 

Agancy paraonnal — including rapraaantativaa froa Lutheran 
social Sarvica, Zunbro Vallay Mental Health care. Refugee and 
Immigrant Reaource Center, Community Univeraity Health Care 
Center, and St. Paul Public Schoola — vere then intervieved 
concerning their future ataffing needa. From theae intervievs it 
vaa decided that an agency aurvey vould be helpful in determining 
the agencies* vievs concerning vorkera* educational/developmental 
needa and in aaaesaing the present resources available in the 
agencies. Of particular concern vere areas in vhich bicultural 
staff ahould improve their vork performance, either to retain 
their preaent positions or to facilitate movement into jobs 
serving mainatream populations. 

Agency Queationnaira 

A brief questionnaire (see Appendix E) vas developed vith 

the aaaiatanca of vicki Hartford, Lutheran Social service, and 

p 

sent in March, 1991, to 82 agency representatives, identified 
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froB RlAO*s mailing list and from Mr liar phona calls. A follow* 
up lattar was sant to non-raspondants a fav waaks latar. Flva 
survays vara givan to othar agancy dlractors and suparvisors to 
complata. Of tha 87 survays administarad, 77 vara complatad and 
raturnad. This ^aprasants an 89% rata of rasponsa. 

IntarviavB vlth Educational Tnafcitution RanM^ntal^tv 

Tha naxt stap involvad intarviaving raprasantativas of 
various aducational institutions to idantify both traditional and 
non-traditional aducational rasourcas that night ba accassad by 
bicultural vorkars. Basldas dataraining vhat programs currently 
axist, attampts vara made to identify vhat deficiencies exist in 
meeting the identified needs of bilingual employees, vhat 
modifications might be made in exiating programs or programs 
developed, and tha coats associated vith the changes. 
Information vas gathered from the sources listed belov. Many of 
them vere approached because they have special programs, such as 
veekend/evening classes and English tutoring, vhich may meet the 
needs of bilingual staff. These contacts are not intended to 
represent an exhaustive search of educational institutions but 
rather are a sampling of the present conditions. In some cases, 
a paucity of information vas available simply because little 
effort was made to accommodate the refugee or bilingual 
populations . 

Collage of St. Catherine 
Augsburg College 
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Unlvttrslty of Minnesota 

Prograa for Indlvlduallzad learning 
Intar-Collaga Program 

Asian/Pacific Aaarican Laarnlng Rasourca cantar 
CLA Caraar Davalopaant, Aaian/Paclfic Anarlcan student 
Pro j act 

Continuing Education and Extanalon 

School of Social Work 
Matropolltan stata Unl varsity 
Concordia collaga (St. Paul) 
Lakavood Connunlty collaga 
Minneapolis Connunlty Collaga 
Invar Hills Connunlty College 
Minneapolis Technical College 
St. Paul Technical College 
Rochester Connunlty College 



Funding Sources 

Finally, potential funding sources were identified. The 
University of Minnesota's Office of Research and Technology 
Transfer Adnlnistratlon facilitated obtaining data froa the 
Sponsored Program Infomation Network (SPIN). Additional 
foundation information was gleaned from perusal of public library 
materials and other sources. Through these efforts several 
promising sources were found. 
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chapt«r rour 
rindings 



Thm data in this chapter vara collactad ovar a pariod of 
»any months, primarily through an intarviav and survay process. 
This chapter will identify existing training programs, detail 
results of interviews with and sturveys of bilingual workers and 
agency personnel, provide an overview of services at Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions, and outline funding possibilities 
for additional educational opportunities for bilingual workers. 

Existing Training Programs 

Through contact with office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) 
representatives and others, the investigators discovered a small 
number of active programs training bilingual workers. Most of 
the programs listed below are affiliated with an institution of 
higher education, and some grant college credit. 

1. The spring Institute, a private non-profit educational 
consulting firm in Denver, gives short-term workshops for refugee 
paraprofessionals as well as for others in human service and 
educational fields (Spring Institute, 1990) . Workshops focus on 
cross-cultural and vocational-oriented issues. No academic 
credit is granted and training is aimed at upgrading skills. 
Federal funding has been granted to the organization. 

2. The University of Denver Graduate School of international 
Studies has recently developed a Refugee and l.nmigrant Services 
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Cr«dttntlal (P. Van Arsdal*, parsonal connunlcatlon, March 6, 
19S1). It is intand«d as an adjunct to a aastars or doctoral 
program In Intsrnational studias, although it is pocsibla only to 
gst ths cradantlal. Tha cartificata focusas on broad sarvica 
issuas (aantal hf 1th was a primary considaration but has baen 
anlargad to includa othar human sarvica araas) and intarnational 
studies. Y9hila tha program is intended for both bicultural and 
non-bicu.\tural atudents, there is vide latitude given in terms of 
entrance requirements (including reviewing Southeast Asian 
diplomas) . There are no special support programs for 
refugees/ bilingual other than those provided by the university to 
all students, such as the English center. 

3. Through the Adelphi University Refugee Assistance 
Program, founded in 1981, social work students counsel refugees 
as part of their field placement experience (Kerpen, 1983; C. 
Durnan, personal communication, April 12, 1991). Besides faculty 
supervision, students vor)c with multilingual staff who help them 
understand the attitudes and expectations of clients. 
Multilingual staff are not required to have a college degree but 
need strong language skills and experience in a social work 
environment. They receive training in their work through 
Adelphi. In addition, they qualify for two free courses at the 
university each semester as school employees. Several are 
pursuing degrees in this manner. The program is funded entirely 
through the New York Office of Refugee Resettlement. 
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4. Th« CoBBunity lnt«rprtttttr Training Prograa, fiindad by the 
Office of Refugee Reeettleaent and offered by the university of 
Minnesota, is intended for bilinguals who speak Russian or one of 
the Southeast Asian languages (K. H. Tillery, personal 
co««unication, January 18, 1991) , The interpreter training Is 
offered in two phases, one in Spring, 1991, and one during 
Susaer, 1991. The program draws on models fros Aaerlcan sign 
language. A portion of the training is language specific, and, 
consequently, separate language groups have been formed. Other 
segments are non-language specific, involving issues such as 
ethics, confidentiality, and neutrality. The program focuses on 
health care, both medical and mental. 

5. The Public Partnership for Cultural Diversity in Health 
Professions (Health Partnership) was recently formed in St. Paul 
in an effort to increase minority employment in health care 
vocations. The Health Partnership's educational goals are to 
increase the representation of bilingual students in health care 
programs and to improve the graduation and licensure rates of 
these students (Health Partnership, I99la) . One of the target 
populations is minority adults who are unemployed or under- 
employed in health care work. A shortage of minority nurses 
exists, with less than 8% of the nurses in the U.S. from ethnic 
a;«d racial minorities (Health Partnership, 1991a) . Yet there is 
a body of minority people who are willing to work in this field 
but who require further training (S. Moriarty, personal 
communication, March 28, 1991) . 
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Th« aajor sponsors of ths pro j set ars Raassy County Public 
Hsslth Dttp«rta«nt, ths Affiraativ* Action Of flea of tha Mlnnasota 
Dapartaant of Huaan Sarvlcas, Matropolltan Stata Univaraity, 
Lakavood Conunity Collaga, St. Paul Tachnical Collaga, and Invar 
Hills CoBBunity Collaga, all of vhoB provida financial, in-kind, 
or parsonnal contributiona. 

Activitias ara focuaad in aavan araas: a) racruiting of 
proapactiva atudants, b) providing vork*study opportunitias in 
haalth cara occupations, c) providing acaJaaic and caraar 
counsaling, d) praparing candidatas for transition into college 
through language preparation and providing mentoring and tutoring 
while in school, e) furnishing financial assistance for students, 
f) providing support (e.g., cultural awareness seminars, cultural 
diversity conferences) for faculty and employers, and g) 
developing job placement mechanisms (Health Partnership, 1991b) . 
The program remains in its developmental stages but concrete 
solutions ara being generated for each of the areas of concern. 
Tha schools and other agenciea involved are contributing their 
expertiaa in the araaa of grant writing, program development, 
ESL, job training, etc. Soma of the programs developed will be 
duplicated at each of the schools involved, other programs will 
remain at one location (i.e., school or agency) but may be 
utilized by students from numerous agenciea or schools. The 
teamwork approach, involving government departments, health care 
agenciea, job training organizations, and achools, shows promise 
for resolving thorny, long-standing problems. 
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TWO other program* , at Boetori Univaralty and at the 
Univaraity of Lowell, are covered In more detail in the next 
section. 

n«4v«r«ii:v »nd rirnnlorant Trnlning Prograa * 

The Refugee and Iwnigrant Training Program (RITP) , located in 
Boston University's School of Social Work, began in 1980 in 
response to needs of the increasing number of refugees in New 
England. Although the key purpose of the program is to equip and 
support bilingual/bicultural human service workers, the program 
also seeks to provide training for those non-refugee people 
working with the refugee community. The program's primary focus 
involves Southeast Asian people, although Haitian and Hispanic 
workers have been involved in the program. 

The training program is guided by the Director, Kay Jones, 
who reports to Sherdena Cofield, Assistant Dean, Division of 
continuing Education. Jones is a faculty member of the school of 
Social Work. 

The five training dimensions of the program are as follows: 
courses for bicultural paraprofessionals, conferences and 
workshops for service providers, career education and guidance 
for bicultural human service providers, publication of 
appropriate training materials, and a resource library (RITP, 
1990) . 

courses given are developed from an adult education model 
and are often taught by teams consisting of a bilingual worker 
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paired with a U.S. -bom taachar. Tha U.S. -born taachara ara 
choaan for thair ascparianca in working with rafugaaa, aa wall aa 
for thair axpartiaa in tha aubjact araa. Inatructora alao 
activaly involva tha atudanta* aganciaa and auparviaora through 
workahopa and paraonal contact in ordar to aaxiaiza rainforcament 
and intagration of laarning. RITP haa mada apacial arrangaaanta 
with two local cooaunity collagaa, Bunkar Hill and Middlasax, for 
atudanta to racaiva cradit for couraaa. Liatad balow ara aoma of 
tha paat and praaant RITP couraaa (uaually of farad for thraa 
cradita aach) : 

Introduction to tha Amarlcan Social Systen and tha Rola of 

tha Paraprofeasional. 
Caaa Managanant 
Introduction to Mental Haalth 
Managamant of Ethnic Aganciaa 

Building tha Halping skilla of the Bicultural Hunan Service 
Worker 

Refining tha Helping skilla: Advancing the Bicultural Worker 
Laadarahip and Eapowaraent: Skill* and strategiea for the 

Bicultural Leader 
Subatanca Abuae and AIDS Training 

Tha Career Education/Guidance counaeling Service providea 
servlcea for all paat and preaent atudanta of RITP. Moat of the 
following aervicea involve direct help to atudanta; however, the 
ataff counaalor alao aeaka to build bridgea within tha conmunity 
which will eventually benefit the bicultural atudanta: 
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H«lp studttnts ttxplor* carsar goals 

^id studantB In enrolling in dmqrmm prograas 

Aid in applying for lifa axparianca cradita 

Assiat in aacuring financial aid in ordar for studant to 

gain profaasional cradantial in tha human aarvica fiald 
Rasaarch altarnativa aaans of doctmanting rafugaas* past 

work and educational axparianca 
Davalop working ralationahipa with othar dapi^rtaanta at 
Beaton Univarsity and with othar schools which offar 
dagraa programs 
Provida workshopa for univaraity personnel on refugee 
culture and on special iasues which may help these 
personnel support RITP students 
Workshops and conferences are given for service providers. 
One-day conferences, which introduce Southeast Aaian culture and 
refugee experiences, are provided at various locations around 
Massachusetts. Also offered is a course for American-born staff 
who supervise bicultural workers and who may encoxinter special 
concerna. In addition, RiTP will offer a course focusing on the 
issues of recruiting, hiring, orienting, and supporting 
bicultural ataff . • other workshops are provided on a need basis. 

Training materials have been published periodically, 
including two booka: A mutual challanasi Training and laarnina 
with Indochinese in ■ocial work (rztp, 1982), and Casebook and 
training guide in southaast Aglan rafuaaa Mental haaii-h (ritp. 
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1988) • RITP also has a rasourca library, which includaa a 
collactlon of books, artlclas, journals, and vldsotapss. 

Most studsnts anrollad In RITP ara taking othsr collaga 
levsl (or highar) classss as wall. Many ara on a dagraa track. 
Kay alaaants gainad by participants through coursawork ara 
faaling a graatar sansa of ampowamant, faaling »ora profassional 
and battar aquippsd for thair work, saalng similar valuas and 
idaas in othars, gaining a framawork froa which to work, and 
saaing thair own acadasic prograss which halps than gain 
confidanca to nova into collaga work. 

RITP saaks to keep balance among agencies in terms of 
participants enrolled in the classes. This leads to more 
diversity of levels and ethnic groups. Program cost limits the 
number of participants to less than 20 per class. Without 
outside funding, the per course cost would be over $1000; the 
actual participant cost is only $125. Funding is provided by 
local private foundations, such as the Boston Foundation, Hyams 
Foundation, and Parker Foundation. 

Relationships and credibility within the community are 
crucial to making a program successful. Support of individuals 
and one-to-one connections in the ethnic community are important 
for opening doors. As the program has developed, RITP staff have 
learned from mistakes and refinement has taken place. In 
addition, the RITP staff needs commitment from the state 
agencies, i.e., the Departments of Human Services and Mental 
Health. They do this by fostering contact with high government 
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I Imvl r^pr^sttntativM. It rsquir^s th« forts of many groups 

and individuals to support ths procsss. 
B For RITP, an Offics of Rafugaa Rsssttlassnt grant allowed 

■ them to start in 1980. Twanty-thrss Viatnaasss and Hsong 
studants, only a faw of %rho« vara aaployad, cams from all over 

I the Northeast and were paid a stipend to undertake the first 

training class. Participants received three college credits. 
I After training, field placeaent helped the« find jobs. Funding, 

m however, expired after two years, and private foundations have 

contributed nost of the funds since then. BU provides space rent 
I free and contributes some funds for the program (this money was 

given for the first time in 1990) . 
I RITP is part of the Department of Continuing Education 

m (DCE) . DCE courses grant no academic credit (but as mentioned 

earlier, credit for RITP courses can be obtained through local 

■ community colleges) . Programs operate under the philosophy of 
adult education. This includes frequent contact with outside 

I agency personnel, many in human service, who provide input to 

m ensure relevancy. Cofield works with Jones on budgeting and 

" funding proposals. Long-range planning is difficult because it 

I requires stable funding. Jones spends 60% (83% in 1991) of her 

time on director responsibilities. She also directs clinical 
I work, does faculty advising, teaches, and is a member of a 

m faculty committee on international issues. 

" Training usually takes place with a team of two teachers. 

■ The southeast Asian instructor will talk about empowerment and 

■ 39 
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how it works for hsr/hla. Thm othsr instructor obssrvss ths 
class for ^oaprshsnsion, confusion, stc. small group activitiss 
ara dona with Isadars. Staff hava found that tha classrooa must 
faal safa to tha studants. Studants naad to know tha non-rafugaa 
instructor in ordar to faal safa. Tha instructors ara considarad 
aquals. It is accaptabla for tha instructors to varbaliza 
raspact and to intarrupt aach othar. Studants saa this mutual 
considaration and it aids ampovarmant. 

About 25% of studants taXa advantaga of caraar counsaling. 
A componant of this is to provida advocacy in finding financial 
aid. Studants ara also assistad in finding affordabla collages. 

Pear support is a fundamantal ingradient in tha success of 
RITP. Saly Pin-Riaba, a refuges herself, started the Cambodian 
Bilingual Support Group for bilingual workers in Massachusetts. 
Pin-Riebe earlier was a student at RITP and since has assembled 
her credentials from Cambodia, allowing her to enter graduate 
school at BU. The primary mission of the group is to help each 
other professionally, emotionally, and economically. The group's 
strategy is to act as advocates for each other and for the 
community. Members called and wrote employers in order to get 
release time from work for meetings and to recruit members. 
Meetings ara held in Khmer but minutes are written in English so 
that supervisors can view what transpired and not be intimidated 
by the group's actions. 

RITP staff have discussed tha difficulties faced by 
bicultural workers in progressing to higher level human service 
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positions. Thpss o£ ths «ost pro»insnt barrlsrs ars cradsntiaXs, 
racisB, and rigidity in tha buraaucratic systaa. Without 
dagraaa, vorkars will not ba accaptad nor will thay possess tha 
training raquirad for coapatancy in thair fiald. Much of tha 
raciss is subtla and has to do in part to tha saaming stranganass 
of non-Europaan culturas. This inability to daal with divarsity 
laads to lack of flaxibility in aany govarnaant and human sarvice 
structuras . 

Staff aanbars gava savaral idaas for futura dlraction and 
goals. Tha program has baen taaching skills but now saaks to 
incraasa ampowarmant and to halp studants faal mora compatant in 
thair work. It is also important for staff to show 
rasponsibility by continuing to ba involvad in other groups— task 
forces, advocacy groups, etc. In addition, staff would also like 
to do research on pertinent refugee issues. In the future they 
would like to add a bicultural staff parson and a career 
adr cation counseling person (Jones now performs these functions) . 

RITP aims for greater integration into the School of Social 
Work. This would include more active recruitment of Master of 
Social Work (N.S.W.) students from newcomer populations, greater 
involvement with M.S.W. students through field placement, and 
increased contributions to curriculum design. 

University of Lowell . Since 1980 there has been a large 
Influx of Southeast Asian refugees in Lowell, a city one hour 
outside of Boston. The Southeast Asian population in Lowell now 
numbers 25,500, with 18,000 from Cambodia. A sizeable Hispanic 



couunlty also IIvm in thm XiOv«ll area. Prasantly, 45% of tha 
total studtnt body of tha public schools in Lovall and 73% in 
naarby Lawranca ara athnic slnorlty studanta. Tha araa poasasaea 
a long history of iuaigration bacausa of tha taxtlla Bills 
locatad thara. 

Soma yaars ago '1971) Nassachuaatts vaa tha first stata to 
pass a law which itanu^ os bilingual aducation for districts with 
avan a small rafugaa or immigrant community. Givan Lowall*s 
considarabla minority community, a critical shortage of bilingual 
teachers and aides quickly emerged. Licensed bilingual 
instructors are required to have the necessary school credentials 
which include a four-year degree with a minor or major in 
education, and pre-practicum and practicum work. They also must 
have passed the Language Proficiency Exam. The University of 
Lowell's Short-Term Teacher Training Program and Academic 
Credential Committee were developed by Dr. Juan Rodriguez, 
Director, Bilingual and ESL Programa, and others to meet the need 
for bilingual teachers. 

Tha Short-Term Teacher Training Program aims to improve the 
instructional and professional competence of Cambodian, Laotian, 
and Vietnamese bilingual teachers. Instructional activities are 
designed to teach the cognitive concepts and linguistic skills 
necessary for English acquisition by Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) students. After completing the coursework it is hoped that 
tha students will be prepared to apply for teacher certification. 
In addition to courses in pedagogy, the program assists students 
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in undttrstanding th« school systra and providas training for the 
English LalVguaga Proflclancy Exaa, a raqulramant for 
cartlficatlon. 

Tha program now foraally offars two coursas, ona aach 
sanastar In classroom Banagaaant, and currlculua daslgn and 
davalopnant. ESL halp is also provldad. Cradit is glvan through 
tha Univarsity of Lowell Continuing Education. 

OvarcoMlng the lack of docuaanted acadaalc credentials among 
Southeast Asians Is the goal of the Academic Credentials 
Committee (ACC) . Due to the distressing political circumstances 
in their home countries, very faw refugees are able to retrieve 
official educational documents. ACC, which began in December, 
1988, with a pilot group of Vietnamese applicants, seeks to 
determine the applicant's educational background by evaluating 
his/her coursework. The applicant provides coursework 
Information primarily via an interview process. A specially 
chosen expert panel oversees the process and determines the 
number of credits which will be recogilzed. The panel completes 
an Academic Credential Validation (ACV) , which denotes the level 
of education the applicant has received in his/her country. Some 
individuals receive full bachelors degree credentials. Other 
receive a lesser amount of credits which then can be applied 
toward a bachelors degree. The ACC only evaluates coursework 
done toward degrees in education, not in other fields. At 
present the Massachusetts State Board of Education funds and 
oversees ACC. 
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In addition to tho abovo programs, tha Univaraity of Lovall 
hat aatabliabttd a Bachalor of Libaral Arts. Day and- avaning 
claaaas ara providad. Tha collaga of Education has a maatara 
prograa. School raganta dacidad not to allow a aaatars in 
bilingual aducation, but tha achool doaa provida a bilingual/ESL 
focua in Curriculua and Inatruction. 

During tha procasa of davaloping and inplamanting tha 
training program, aavaral pradicananta aaargad. Maaaachuaatts 
lav atatas that thoaa who go through tha ahort-tam training 
program ara not official taachars and ahould hava linitad 
authority. Schoola, though, viaw tham as taachara but pay thasa 
non-cartif iad inatructors aa if thay ara aubstltuta taachars. 

In diacusaions within tha school diatrict, administrators 
and rafugaa ataff hava listad sons of tha problama. Bilingual 
inatructors ara not familiar with tha U.S. aducational aystcm and 
U.S. vaya of doing things. Many local non-rafugaa paopla had a 
raal biaa against tha Southeast Asians. It haa baan a learning 
procaas for both rafugees and non-rafugaas involved in tha public 
school system. 

A large amount of Rodriguez* time is involved In academic 
support activities. He atated that he "can't do everything for 
everybody." While there ia little prospect of adding aignificant 
full-time ataff, there are other ways to alleviate the problem, 
one aolution has been to hire part-time academic advisors. In 
addition, instructors have been aaked to do more advising. 
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Many ralationahtpa hava baan aatabliahad with tha athnic 
comunitiat in tha Lowall araa. Rodrigua. baliavaa that thia is 
axtraaaly important as ha baliavaa that ona must astablish a 
forum, a placa for both partiaa to go to ask quastions and to 
rasolva problams. 



foe^m Groups 

Pour focus group maatinga wara hald. At tha first gatharing 
wara Viatnamasa workars from tha Twin Citias. Tha sacond masting 
involvad Hmong rafugaa workara from the Twin Citias. Rafugaa 
staff from Rochastar's Cambodian, Viatnamasa, Hmong, and 
Ethiopian communitias attandad tha third maating. Tha fourth 
gatharing consistad of rapr€-santativas from tha Twin Cities' 
Hmong, Viatnamaaa, and Ladtian communitias. Each meeting 
included seven to eleven participants. 

In each of the focus groups the facilitator asked the 

following quastions: 

What resources do you need to do your job better? 

DO you prefer to continue in your present line of work or 

would you prefer to do something different? If 

something other than your present work is preferred, 

what would it be? 
What barriers, if any, exist to returning to school? What 

would it take for you to return to school? 
If a school offered a apacial program for bilingual 

workara, what should it contain? 
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In momm of ths groups thmrm also was discussion about sducational 
prograas which nay provids spscial rssourcss for bilingual 
worksrs or rsfugass, in gsnsral, and about vhsthar or not 
participants' jobs vara parmanant or funding-basad. 

Whan askad about tha aaans for iaproving thair work 
parformanca, tha najority of tha rasponsas cantarad on training 
and cradantials. Training is naadad in tha araas of counsaling, 
lagal issuas, anploymant mattars, and othar job skills in order 
to provida highar quality servica. collaga and licensing 
cradantials ara important, not simply bacausa thay confirm the 
acquiring of skills, but also because they confer credibility. 
It was stated that Americans tend to view bilingual employees as 
merely interpreters, and that more bilingual staff needed to be 
represented in other positi'ins, including management. One 
participant thought job security depended on obtaining a degree, 
stating that refugee jobs will either disappear or require a 
degree. The Vietnamese group underscored the tremei ious amount 
of work and responsibility faced by bilingual workers. There is 
pressure from their own communities to be available 24 hours-a- 
day, and to solve everyone's problems. Consequently, more 
workers are needed as is the ability to say 'no' at appropriate 
times. 

As for work preference, responses varied widely. It 
appeared that the majority preferred to stay in the same field or 
in a field related to their present occupation (e.g. , a youth 
worker pursuing a degree in social work) . But in each discussion 
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group thmrm yxm at least ona or two Indlvlduala who wlahad to 
work In buslnass or in anothar araa unraXatad to thalr praaant 
work, savaral paopla axpraasad that it nada sansa to continua 
working in thair praaant fiald, aithar dua to alraady posaasaing 
axparianca or dua to thair daaira to halp thair cooaunity through 
haalth or human aarvica work. Soaa axpraaaad raaarvationa about 
naking any changaa bacauaa of aga or language limitations. 
Othara claarly did not hava a spacific araa of intaraat. 

Monay vaa claarly and ovarvhalmingly tha foremost barrier 
expressed to pursuing further education. Although some financial 
aid is available, participants saw limitations to use of the 
money. Some agencies proviae tuition reimbursement, but money is 
needed for books, fees, and other expenses. One participant said 
that a certain employer was able to pay for only one course 
because of a lack of funds. Another participant stated that he 
qualified for a grant from Hennepin County but could not relocate 
from Rochester and, therefore, did not receive the funding. 

Another barrier mentioned by each of the four groups 
involved not receiving credit for past educational or work 
experience. In particular, they sought greater flexibility in 
the educational sysi:em that would recognize their human service 
work here in the U.S. 

A significant number of participants voiced concern about 
tha amount of time and energy required to go to school. As most 
have familiea, a great portion of their non-work hours are 
involved in raiaing their children. Many participanta believed 
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that th«y could not afford to cut back on work hours sinca thair 
salarlaa •\ipport savarAl faally aaabara. Evan If thay could 
afford to do so, soma vondarad if thair organltationa would allow 
tlaa off during tha day for achool, although thara waa 
disagraaaant as to which tiaa (i.a., day, avaning or waaXand) was 
Boat favorabla for taking classaa. Child cara axpansas and 
availability of family nambars to watch childran conatitutad 
important concarns. 

Of coursa, languaga const itutad a aarious obstacla for some 
participants. Tha writing required in college courses was noted 
to be very difficult for them. In higher education much emphasis 
is placed on methods which require note-taking skills as well as 
essay %a:iting skills. And, teachers and fellow students talk at 
such a fast pace that refugee stuf^Bnts often cannot understand 
them. 

According to participants, race and culture differences 
affected not only their pace of learning but also their 
acceptance by the mainstream community. Although members of one 
group disagreed on whether or not racism played a significant 
role in impeding or preventing educational attainment, it was 
clear that they believed that the system was not flexible enough 
in dealing with tha culture dissimilaritiea. 

A few participanta mentioned age as a barrier. As middle- 
aged and older adults, establishing relationships with younger 
students may be not be easy. It was noted that tha cultural 
tradition of soma Southeast Asian ethnic groupa fro%ms on older 
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adults attending school with such youngsr studsnts. Sons 
participants^ though, did not agras with this stataaant and saw 
no difficulty in young and old attanding class togathar. 

Othar concarns statad by participants wars unfasiliarity 
with tha aducational systas, lack of a high school dagraa, 
difficultias in finding appropriata coursas in Rochastar, and 
lack of caraar assassnant to datamina futura goals. 

Finally thara was tha discouragaaant causad by tha proapact 
of having to faca tha nuaarous obstaclas listad alsova. Soaa 
quastionad vhathar thay possassed tha nacaasary notivation to 
ovarcona thasa difficultias. Soma questioned whether the tine 
and money investnent was worth it. Will I get a satisfactory job 
once I finish? How will I repay school loans? Will my salary be 
any higher than it is at present? It was expressed that 
encouragement by employers, and tangible displays of support, 
such as time off and scholarships, would help considerably. 
Having asserted this, however, participants made it clear that 
some agencies are presently providing this support. 

If a school offered a program for bilingual workera, what 
resources should be provided? ESL classes along with the 
availability of tutors was one requeat. Enrolling in special 
classes that moved at a slower pace was another. They wanted 
course standards maintained yet curriculum tailored to meet their 
needs. Students need understanding from the advisors and 
instructors, not special considerations. One person remarked 
that although she had to drop a course at a technical college for 
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personal reasons, aha waa plaaaad that tha inatructor diaplayad a 
caring attltQda in olaaa and »ada cartain that atudanta 
undaratood tha aatarial bafora aoving ahaad. Anothar 
participant, anxioua to obtain a dagraa, daairad a ahort, 
intanaiva program which raquirad fav writtan aaaigraaanta. 

Thoaa praaant at tha focua group Maatinga prafarrad a 
program which gava cradit for work axparianca. Sona participants 
baliavad that thay had had critical axpariancaa which halpad then 
batter underatand their field and which, therefore, should be 
recognized by the educational system. Training should be credit 
bearing and promote progreaa towards soiie type of credential. 
Participanta wanted any degrees granted to be equivalent to those 
received elsewhere. 

Evening and weekend classes were suggested due to the 
participants* work schedule. If work release time was granted, 
some participanta would be willing to attend day claaaea. 
Rocheater workera requested either a program at a local school or 
special claaaea aponsored by a Twin Citiea* school and offered in 
Rocheater once or twice a week. 

Cercainly, based on the limited monetary reaourcea of many 
workera, financial aid would be a crucial component of any 
program. A aignificant number of participanta atatev: that they 
would be aatiafled just receiving granta for education, perhapa 
believing, given the present conditions, that other obataclea 
could be overcome through hard work. 
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othsr suggAStftd coapon^nts of a b«n«ficial •ducatlonaX 
prograa v^rtt cara^r aflsttsssant/davalopaant counaallng, slxad 
gandar (not aostly wonan) claaaaa, and probatlonYiry adaiasion for 
atudanta with laas aducatlon and/or Inferior English skills. 

Although participants wars unabla to idantlfy any programs 
spaclflcally daalgnad for bilingual aaployaas, thay aantionad 
aavaral schools with anvlronaants or rasourcas favorabla to 
minority or rafugaa students. Anong thasa institutions vara 
Metropolitan State University, liakevood Conaunity College, Inver 
Hills Coaaunity College, Noraandale Coaaunity College, and the 
College of St. Catherine. However, It was noted by one 
participant that the College of St. Catherine's tuition rates 
were quite high. 

As for the workers* future job security, it was believed to 
be tenuous in aost cases. Clearly, aost participants were 
eaployed in funding-based positions with little job security. 
One participant knew that her position was being terainated in a 
few aonths. Another believed that up to 85% of those present 
would probably lose their jobs within one to two years. 

^uyy^V of Bilingual Workers 

The data discussed below are presented and analyzed in 
priaarily two ways. First, response frequencies are provided for 
each question. Second, chi-square analysis was pertoraed 
coaparlng responses based on several deaographic characteristics: 
a) college vs. non-college graduates, b) those with less than six 
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yaars •xparlanctt vs. thoss vith six or aora yaars •xparlanc*, and 
c) HBong v^rkars vs. all othar athnlc groups. 

D—Qoraphlc data of raspondanta. Tabla 2 displays tha 
braakdovn of tha raspondanta* agas In catagorlas, though 
raspondants gava actual agas. 



Tabla 2 

Aaa of Raapondanta 





Nunbar of 
rasponsas 


Parcant 


20-24 


33 


8.9 


25-29 


82 


22.4 


30-34 


58 


15.9 


35-39 


55 


15.0 


40-44 


39 


10.6 


45-49 


23 


6.3 


50-54 


21 


5.8 


55-59 


9 


2.4 


60-67 


9 


2.6 


No rasponsa 


37 


10.1 
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Th« Man a9« was 35.7, with tha minlmiaB 20 and aaxinum 67. 
As axpactad, tha aajorlty of tha vorkara ara aala. Nalas nada up 
60.2% of tha raspondanta and fanalaa const Itutad 39.8%. 

Tabla 3 Indicatas tha athnlc group to which tha raspondanta 
balong. 



Tabla 3 

Ethnic Group 





Nunbar of 
rasponsaa 


Parcant 


Hnong 


190 


51.9 


Viatnanaaa 


51 


13.9 


Cambodian 


49 


13.4 


Lao 


40 


10.9 


Russian 


5 


1.4 


Hiapanic 


4 


1.1 


Ethiopian 


2 


.5 


Othar 


7 


1.9 


No rasponsa 


18 


4.9 



Ninaty parcant vara froa Southaast Asia, with ovar half of 
tha total raspondanta baing Hnong. Each of tha savan raapondents 
indicating •*othar«* wara from a diffarant athnic group. 
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Th« rMpondttnts* job functions art shown in Tabls 4. 



Tabls 4 

Job Function 









I nt arprot ar 


134 


tJO • o 


Taachar/ teacher aide 


107 


29.2 


Social worker 


78 


21.3 


Employment counselor 


54 


14.8 


Manager 


25 


6.8 


Health care worker/ nurse 


20 


5.5 


Mental health worker 


14 


3.8 


Other 


65 


17.8 


No response 


2 


.5 



*Percents exceed 100 because ^.espondents could select 
more than one function. 



The category receiving the most responses was interpreter, 
followed by teacher/teacher aide and social worker. Less than 6% 
regarded themselves as a health care worker or nurse. The 
"other** category included youth workers, financial and clerical 
staff, and others. 
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Thr««-fifths (60.4%) of raspondants indicated that they were 
working in^funding-baaad positions, 30.3% wars aaployad 
paraanantly, and tha remainder (9.3%) did not respond to the 
question. 

The respondents* length of employaent as a bilingual worker 
is displayed in Table 5. 



Table 5 

Length of Bilingual Employmant 





Number of 
responses 


Percent 


Less than 2 yrs 


103 


28.1 


2-4 yrs 


68 


18.6 


4-6 yrs 


41 


11.2 


6-8 yrs 


37 


10.1 


8-10 yrs 


51 


13.9 


More than 10 yrs 


43 


11.7 


No response 


23 


6.3 



Almost one-half had four years or less employment as a 
bilingual worker, and 13.9% possessed more than ten years* 
experience. 

Table 6 displays the respondents* place of residence. 
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Tabl« 6 

Plaea of RmmLAmncm 





Nuabar of 
raaponaas 


Parcant 


Twin Cities 


303 


82.8 


SE Mlnnasota 


31 


8.5 


NE Minnasota 


7 


1.9 


NW Minnesota 


6 


1.6 


SW Ninnaaota 


2 


.5 


No reaponsa 


17 


4.6 



Aa axpactad, an ovarwhalaing majority (86.8%) realdad in the 
Twin citiaa. Southeaatarn Minnesota, which includes Rochester, 
was home to the second largest group. 

Table 7 presents information about the level of education 
respondents acquired in their home country. 
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Tabl« 7 

R««PQnd«nt«'-T^vl of Bduejitiiftn In Hoaa CountirY 









Less ^an US crraduats 


120 


32 8 


HS graduate 


88 


25.5 


Som« collsgtt 


79 


22.9 


Bachelors dAgraa 


37 


10.7 


Mastars dagrae 


16 


4.6 


Doctoral degree 


5 


1.4 


No response 


21 


5.7 



While only 15.9% Indicated that they had received a college 
or higher level degree in their home country (see Table 7), it is 
not kno%m what percentage of the respondents had their 
educational advanceaent interrupted by war or were yet 
adolescents when they left their country. 

Table 8 displays the nvimber of years required for high 
school graduation in the respondents' hone countries. 
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Tabltt 8 

w»»>^y ft^ ?aar« for Hlah School Graduation— Hoaa Country 



NUBb^r of 





responses 


Percent 


10 yrs 


86 


23.5 


12 yr» 


160 


43.7 


Othar 


76 


20.8 


No response 


44 


12.0 



Research subsequent to the survey indicates that there may 
have been som confusion about this question. Many froa the same 
country gave differing answers. Receipt of a high school diploma 
may be based on factors other than the number of years that a 
person attends school. In addition, some younger workers (who 
attended little or no school In their home country) actually may 
not )cnow specific details about their home country's educational 
system. 

Respondents* educational levels In the U.S. are displayed in 
Table 9. 
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Tabl« 9 

Ra«pondantf * L«vl of Education In tha UnltmA Sfcuf ■ 





NuMbar of 
rasponaas 


Parcant 


Did not attend school 


26 


7.1 


Lass than HS graduata 


34 


9.3 


HS graduata 


31 


8.5 


SoBa collaga 


169 


46.2 


Bachalors dagraa 


69 


18.9 


Mastara dagraa 


12 


3.3 


Doctoral dagraa 


1 


.3 


No raaponaa 


24 


6.6 



Almost thraa-fourths indicated that they had taken at least 
some college courses in the U.S., yet only one-fourth held a 
bachelors or higher degree. It is not clear how **some college 
course** was interpreted. It is possible that some respondents 
regarded community education classes as college courses. 

A review of survey results reflects a high interest in more 
education. Eighty-three and three-tenths percent of total 
respondents were interested in returning to school, 7.7% were not 
interested and 9% were uncertain or failed to respond. 
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Only on* person ansv«ir«d **no" to whethftr or not th«y would 
taktt ftdvantkg* of an •ducation or training prograa daaignad for 
bilingual vorkarsi 82.5% anavarad "yaa," 5.5% wara undacidad, and 
11.7% failad to raspond. 

Barriara in raturnina to ■ehool. Raspondanta vara askad to 
identify tha thraa gra&taat barriara to returning to school. The 
results are displayed in Table 10. 
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Tabltt 10 

Barrtm ta fe«<;ur«lniy to School 



NuBb«r of 

r«spons«s Parcant* t 



Monay/ financial aid 


244 


66.7 


Not anough tlna 


206 


56.3 


Tina of claasas 


124 


33.9 


WorK axparianca cradit 


82 


22.4 


Languaga difficultias 


64 


17.5 


Day cara 


39 


10.7 


Don't know what aubjact to taka 


37 


10.1 


Education ay a tan 


27 


7.4 


Aga 


26 


7.1 


Paca of couraaa 


15 


4.1 


Faaily raaiatanca 


10 


2,7 


Othar 


14 


2.7 


No raaponaa 


45 


12.3 



*Parcant8 axcaad 100 bacauaa reapondenta could aach 
chack thraa itaaa. 



Claarly and overvhalmingly, tha two major hindrancaa to 
raturnlng to achool vara monay and ti»a iaauaa. Tima of claasea 
vaa tha third graataat barriar and lack of cradit for work 
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•xpttrittncM was fourth. Only 17.5% not«d that language 
dlfficultlM yrm a prlaary obatacla to raturning to school. Tha 
aducational systaa Itsalf did not appaar to ba a significant 
hindranca . 

In a ralatad quastlon, participants wars askad to idantify 
tha singla graatast barriar to raturning to school. Tabla 11 
shows tha rankings, which ara quita siailar to thosa from tha 
pravious quastion. 
Tabla 11 

Graatast Barriar 





Number of 
responses 


Percent 


Monay 


92 


25.1 


Not anough tina 


56 


15.3 


Tima of classas 


13 


3.6 


Languaga dlfficultias 


11 


3.0 


Work axparianca cradit 


11 


3.0 


Aga 


e 


1.6 


Educational systaa 


5 


1.4 


Sub j act to study 


3 


.8 


Paca of coursas 


2 


.5 


Othar 


11 


3.0 


Inpropar or no rasponsa 


159 


43.4 
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It should bs noted, hovvr, that ovmr 40% of r«spond«nts 
failed to provida an appropriate rasponaa, aithar ignoring tha 
question or aalecting more than one anaver. 

As shown in Table 12, age appeara to have had some influence 
on the barriera choaan by respondents. 

Table 12 

Mean Ag« of Ifpondani^s bv Greataat Barrier Indicated 



Barrier Mean age 



Money 


32.6 


Not enough tine 


36.2 




40.4 


Work experience credit 


34.6 


Language difficulties 


40.0 


Age 


54 .8 


Educational system 


37.2 


Overall 


35.7 



Note . The revaining barriera each received 
leas than 1% reaponse rates. 



The data reflect that the age of the respondents selecting 
language and tiae of classes aa an obstacle was higher than the 
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av«ragtt vhlX« thm aga of thosa idantlfying aonay as a barrier 
lowar than^tha avaraga. 

Mai or araaa of inf raafc. Tabla 13 raflacts tha types of 
degree progress desired by respondents. 

Table 13 

Degree Program Desired 



Nuaber of 

responses Percent 



4-Yr college 


146 


39.9 


Masters degree 


71 


19.4 


2*>¥r college 


19 


5.2 


Technical college (certificate) 


16 


4.4 


Technical college (degree) 


16 


4.4 


Doctorate degree 


13 


3.6 


Professional school 


9 


2.5 


Other 


2 


.5 


No response 


74 


20.2 
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Not* that 40% prsfarrttd to aaolc a four-yaar dagraa If 
barrlars vcri raducad. 

Tabla 14 dlaplaya tha f ialda of atudy most prafarrad by 
raapondanta. 

Tabla 14 

£lijBiiJLJS3LMfJQLCMiipStlti^ 





Nunbar of 






97 


26.5 


Education 


70 


19.1 


Buslnaaa 


47 


12.8 


Counsal Ing/paychology 


31 


8.5 


Law/political aclanca 


19 


5.2 


Math/computar aclanca 


17 


4.6 


Nursing 


16 


4.4 


Englnaarlng 


7 


1.9 


Madlclna/phyalclan 


7 


1.9 


Public administration 


4 


1.1 


Othar 


18 


4.9 


No rasponsa 


103 


28.1 
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Social vork/huaan sarvlcas rapr«sant«d tha aost daslred 
flald of aludy, follovad by aducation and than bualnaaa. Sinca 
raapondanta vara fraa to chooaa aora than ona fiald, tha total 
nuBbar of raaponaaa did not aqual 366, tha nuabar of raapondanta. 

School prafaranea . Raapondanta vara aakad to idantify a 
achool prafaranca and tha raaulta ara ahovn in Tabla 15. 
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School far^nca 





MUSUNiF 0£ 




UniVAFSlwy or HinnttSOwa 


/ O 


4U • If 




* X 




univsFSivy oz Sb* rnoiDaB 






Lakawood Conaunity Collage 


18 




Haallna Univarsity 


17 


A ^ 
4 • O 


Concordia Collaga (St. Paul) 


13 


J • O 


Augsburg Collaga 


5 


1.4 


St. Mary's Collaga 


5 


1.4 


Univarsity of Ninnasota— Duluth 5 


1.4 


Collaga of St. Catharina 


5 


1.4 


National Collaga 






(proprlatary school) 


4 


1.1 



Lass than ona-half of those completing the survey identified 
a school prafaranca. Of that group, nora than one-fifth listed 
the University of Minnesota, with Metropolitan State University, 
St. Thomas, Lakawood, and Hamlina each listed by 5-6% of the 
respondents. 
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THnmr.f.imi eoni^ributlona . TaKl« 16 indicate* th« amount 
■onay that-raapondanta can advanca for aducatlonal purpoaaa. 



Tabla 16 

ifnnav— Can gontrlbuitt f"** Bducatlon 



Nothing 

Laaa than $1000 
$1000-$1999 
$2000-$2999 
$3000-$3999 
$4000 or mora 
No raaponaa 



NuBbar of 
raaponaaa 



82 

157 
33 
16 
7 
17 
54 



Parcant 



22.4 
42.9 
9.0 
4.4 
1.9 
5.4 
14.8 
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Approximataly two-thirda of tha raspondanta stated that they 
can contribute laaa than $1000 per year toward their education. 
Approximately 5% could pay more than $4000. 

«^i p n^^di^ i n ^^ffri^*-^»*=^ eurvev. Of thoae who responded to 
the final question, "How much help did you need in completing 
this survey?" four-fifths (80.9) expressed that they needed no 
help, 10.3% indicated they needed some assistance, and 8.8 aaid 
they needed muc^ help. 
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Chi-amifcr« analwa . In an effort to identify slMilaritltts 
and diffarvncas in tha population, savaral chl-squara analysaa 
vara parformad. Tabla 17 ahova coaparlaon of non-col laga 
graduataa (in tha U.S.) with U.S. collaga graduataa. 

Tabla 17 

Chl-Sauara Analvala— Non-Collaaa Graduataa va. CQlla<ya Graduates 



Itaa Chl-aquara Slgnlficanca 



Aga 60.67 .06 

Gander 10.06 <.0l 

Ethnic group 12.22 .09 
Job function 

Social worker .01 .97 

Mental health worker .11 .74 

Interpreter 16.42 < . 0 l 

Employnant counselor 2.27 .13 

Manager .01 .96 

Health care worker/nurse .86 .35 

Teacher/teacher aide 2.33 .13 

Other poaltlon 2.59 .11 

Job funding 6.15 .01 

Length of bilingual employnent 19.82 <.01 

Place of residence 7.21 .12 



■ (tabltt cQntinttM) 
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Tabltt 17 (continued) 



Itui Chi-squar* Significance 



Eaucanon m nons country 


21.73 


<.01 


NO* or yrs* ror n. s. graduation 


• 66 


.88 


xncarast in rauurnmg to scnool 


1.70 


. 19 








£aucationai sysndin 


• 91 


. 34 




0 • 7X 


A^ 

• 01 


nonay/ r manciai aia 


!• 57 


• 21 


liOu anougn wxna 


2*43 


« 12 


ijanguaga qxxixcux wxaa 


• 01 


. 98 


^ A VIA 1 Ji AAA A 


• 92 


. 34 


A^a 




. 06 


r^owv wx vwuX^aW 


• / J 


■ 39 


Work axperience credit 


.26 


.61 


Day care 


.14 


.70 


Faaily resistance 


.65 


.42 


other 


.33 


.57 


Degree program desired 


151.22 


<.01 


Money for education 


26.49 


<.01 


Interest in special progran 


4.60 


.10 


Help needed in completing survey 


3.88 


.14 
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At M significance lsv«l of .05, th« null hypothMls is 
r«j«ct«d f5r~9and«r, nuabar considering thsasslvss an 
Intsrprstsr, job funding, langth of bilingual anployaant, 
education ip hoaa country, number undecided about which subject 
to study, type of degree program desired, and aBoimt of money 
able to contribute for education. On most questions, however, 
there was no significant difference. Some of these differences 
appear easily explainable, such as the niuiber undecided about 
which subject to study and the type of degree program preferred. 

A much larger percentage of females than males did not have 
a college degree. A larger percentage of those with no college 
dfiSEfiS were Interpreters, and their length of employment was 
longer. A higher percantage of non-college graduates was 
employed in funding-based positions. The barriers Identified 
were similar. A higher percentage listed "subject to study" as a 
barrier. A somewhat higher percentage of non-college degree 
respondents desired to study human services, interpreting or 
nvirsing, a lower percentage for education, law, engineering and 
counseling. As expected, a higher percentage of non-college 
graduates was Interested in attending Metropolitan state or 
Lakewood. Respondents without college degrees were able to 
contribute less money than college graduates for their education. 

Table 18 displays chi-square analysis of responses of those 
with less than six years' experience compared with those having 
six or more vears* experience. 
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Tabltt 18 

Qli-SQUaf" Analvia - L««» Than 6 yar« E™rionca v«- g oir moi- 



itmm Chl-aquara signiificanca 



Aga 77.69 <.oi 

Gandar .31 .58 

Ethnic group 14.70 .04 
Job fiinction 

Social vorkar 2.48 .12 

Nantal haalth worker .83 .36 

Intarpratar 3.98 .05 

Employnant counaalor .10 .75 

Nanagar .44 .51 

Haalth cara vorkar/nuraa .04 .83 

Taachar/taachar aida .19 .67 

Othar poaition .94 .76 

Job funding 5.11 .02 

Placa of raaidanca 3.08 .54 

Education in hoaa country 21.27 .01 

No. of yra. for H. S. graduation 15.55 <.01 

Education in tha U. s. 26.89 <.oi 

Intaraat in raturning to achool 5.81 .02 



(tflbl^ continttii) 
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Tabl« 18 (continusd) 



Than fi Yaara Bamarlanea v«. fi or Morft 



Ittti Chi-squar* Signiflcanc* 



Barriars 

Educational aystam .01 .95 

Sub j act to study .17 .68 

Monay/ financial aid .06 .80 

Not anough tina 1.65 .20 

Languaga difficulties 4.56 .03 

Tina of classas 10.10 <.0i 

Aga 1.14 .28 

Paca of courses 1.84 .18 

Work experience credit 7.81 .01 

Day care 1.59 .21 

Faaily resistance .65 .42 

other .01 .95 

Degree progran desired 9.93 .19 

Money for education 6.38 .27 

Interest in special program 3.27 .20 

Help needed in completing survey .62 .73 
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At a .05 ■ignificanctt the null hypothasls is rejected 

for tiqm, «ithA' group, thos* Idmtifying th«Mi«lvtts as 
intarpratars, job funding, education in hoaa country, nunbar of 
yaara for high school graduation in hoaa country, aducation In 
tha u. s., intaraat in raturning to school, languaga as a 
barriar, tiaa of classas as a barriar, and work axparianca credit 
as a barriar. 

Older bicultural workers have more experience than do 
youngar vorkera. It is apparent that a higher percentage of 
Vietnamese and Lao workers than Haong and Cambodian possesses 
experience greater than six years. Members of the experienced 
group are more likely than the other to view themselves as 
interpreters. The experienced group are more likely to be in a 
permanent, non-funding based job. They received more education 
in the U.S. and in their home country. Although they are less 
interested than less experienced workers, still 86% of them 
expressed interest in pursuing further education. To this group, 
time is almost as real a barrier as money is. Time of classes, 
language difficulties, and work experience credit needs are 
higher than for the less experienced group. And, perhaps because 
of their experience, data indicate that this group more than the 
other is interested in pursuing studies in social work and 
education, and less interested than the other workers in studying 
business or counseling. 

As the Hmong represented the largest ethnic group surveyed, 
comparison was made with the other ethnic groups (see Table 19). 
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Tabis 19 

Chi-8cniara*Analyt«— Haona v. Non-HMona Raapondant^a 



It«i Chl-squartt Significance 



Aga 106.79 <.01 

Gander .59 .44 
Job function 

Social worker 9.00 <.01 

Mental health worker 2.10 .15 

Interpreter .66 .42 

Employment counselor .02 .88 

Manager .96 .33 

Health care worker/ nurse .25 .62 

Teacher /teacher aide 2.76 .10 

Other position 3.23 .07 

Job funding .04 .84 

Length of bilingual employment 4.52 .48 

Place of residence 34.13 <.0l 

Education In home country 71.51 <.01 

No. of yrs. for H. S. graduation 34.29 <.01 

Education In the U. S. 25.92 <.01 

Interest In returning to school 19.02 <.01 
Barriers 

Educational system .03 .87 



(t flbj-e continues ^ 
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Tabl« 19 (contlnuad) 



It«i Chl-squar« Slgnlflcanctt 





2 • 42 


• 12 


Nonsy/ nnftnciAi Aia 


2 • 49 


. 11 


noz, •nou^n ^ib# 


• 01 


«91 


Languag* dlff Icultlas 


2 . 88 


.09 


IXjUB 0£ CXaSBBB 


1 0 
X • 92 


.22 


Ag« 


0 • 49 


< . 01 


IraCv 01 COUFBCB 




. 0 / 


Work •xperlence credit 


.24 


.88 


Day car* 


4.99 


.03 


Family resistance 


.02 


.89 


Other 


<.01 


.96 


Degree progran desired 


10.60 


.16 


Money for education 


6.47 


.26 


Interest in special progran 


2.01 


.37 


Help nee led in completing survey 


1.60 


.45 



Although there were many similarities in responses, certain 
differences are highlighted. At a .05 significance level, the 
null hypothesis is rejected for age, those identifying themselves 
as social workers, place of residence, education in their home 
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country and In th« U.S., nuab^r of y«ara raqulrad to graduate 
froa high school, intarast in ratumlng to school, aga aa 
barriar, and day cara aa a barriar. Huong vorkars ganarally vara 
youngar than orhara. A lovar parcantaga of Hnong than othara 
(16.4% vs. 29.9%) claaaiflad thaasalvaa aa social vorkars. 
Virtually all Raong (96.3%) are located in the Tvin Cities; one- 
fourth of all other ethnic groups live outstate. The Ksong 
received less education in their hoae country and in the U.S. 
than the other groups, virtually all HBong (97.8%) stated that 
they vere interested in returning to school vhile 84.4% of the 
others gave this indication. The principal hindrances to 
education vere sinilar, vith the exception of age and day care. 
Only 4.3% of Hnong vieved age as a barrier vhile 13.3% of the 
other groups did. concerning day care, 15.7% of Hnong and 7.4% 
of all others considered it an obstacle to returning to school. 

Agency Staff Tnt^rvtws 

Several representatives of the public school systen, and 
social service and health care agencies vere intervieved 
concerning the denand for services of bilingual stav'f nenbers. 

Social service and health care. The social service and 
health care representatives intervieved vere Susan Hacking, 
Director, Zunbro Valley Mental Health Care; David Jones, 
Director, Refugee Prograas, Lutheran Social services (LSS) ; 
Bonnie Bryslcy, Coordinator, Mental Health and Social Services, 
Conwinity University Health Care Center (CUHCC) ; and Eric Meter, 
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PrograM Ad»lnistrator, R«fuga« and luilgrant Rasourca Cantar 
(RIRC) . Invaatlgatora alao apoka with Alan ingraB, Exacutiva 
Dlractor of tha Nlnnaaota chaptar of tha National Aaaoclatlon of 
Social Horkara. 

Many aganciaa recaiva a larga portion of thair tunding from 
tha govarnBant. Ninaty-fiva parcant of Lutharan Social Services' 
(LSS) refugee reaattleaent work ia tied to governaent funding, 
and, therefore, its internal denand for bilingual anployaes is 
also directly related to this. Jones would like to alter this 
dependence, but these circumstances represent the present 
reality. LSS receives 5% of its funding from the Lutheran 
church. He believes most other agencies face the same 
difficulties. Some agencies rely less on federal funding, such 
as the American Refugee Committee. Some MAA's also get extensive 
foundation funding. 

CUHCC receives more money from the government than from any 
other soxurce. RIRC obtains less than 50% of its funding from 
government sources. Its major sources of funding are from 
private foundations: the Bush Foundation, the NcKnight 
Foundation, the Walker Foundation, Cray Research, St. Paul 
Companiea, and others. 

Owing to federal policy priorities, Zumbro Valley received a 
funding cutback of 50% on 1/1/91. Therefore, only a portion of 
tha present four bilingual staff will be retained even though a 
need for the services of all of them exists. Zumbro Valley's 
federal block grant for the start up of refugee programs 
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d«crMSttd to 90% in 1988, 75% In 1989, 50% in 1990, and 0% in 
1991. Nor* mon«y is going to Indian programs and Innovativa 
prograas, according to Hacking. Nonay is givan for start up and 
is of tan quickly dacraasad. Sha has appliad for a fiva-yaar 
fadaral grant which would fund an adult and adolascant chemical 
dapandancy program. 

Jonas claims that fadaral monay for social sarvica 
programming did not dacraasa last yaar. Instead, funds were 
shifted primarily to the MAA's. (There was, however, a 
significant decrease in general assistance money.) He is 
uncertain whether or not funding for social service programs will 
decrease over the next few years and cannot predict the future 
because of the year-to-year nature of funding. With the major 
shift Jn funding taking place last summer, four bilingual 
employees of LSS were laid off. Three found work at MAA's. He 
if not sure whether the fourth person found work. 

RIRC*s budget has tripled in the last three years, and staff 
size has grown to include 12 bilingual employees. Meter did 
state, however, that county agencies often hire away many of 
RIRC*s staff because of higher pay. RIRC has begun a strategic 
plan for the future but like others is totally dependent on 
funding sources. 

As for the future demand for bilingual workers . Brysky 
explained that client need and the political reality often do not 
coincide. Providers certainly will respond to clients* needs, 
but changes in the system will occur. There will be a need for 
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bilingual vorkars as long as language (and cultura) issues sxist. 
(According to Brysky, govsm«snt and othsrs will not facs ths 
culturs issua, just ths languags problsas.) Sobs of ths Bsans to 
Bsst ths nssds (and rsducs costs) can bs shiftsd froB one sourcs 
to anothsr, such as through contracting for vorksrs as opposed to 
hiring staff. 

Social service essentials are ultimately funded by 
governaent. MAA*s will get Bore of the social service work but 
will not have such involvement with mental health work because of 
specific licensure and legal requireaents. 

But, according to Brysky, the political demand will 
ultimately deteinnine public funding. This is reflected in 
present federal funding trends. It also will be reflected at the 
local level. What will happen when the sizeable Hmong community 
in St. Paul better understands the U. S. system and is able to 
vote? A block vote by growing minority groups could influence 
the county commissioner, staff funding for programs, etc. 

One of the political realities is the trend toward greater 
funding of HAA*s. Meter believes that MAA*s will continue to be 
important for the next five to ten years becauss funders need to 
know where to go to access ethnic communities. 

Many of his staff are part-time in school, and one or two 
have college degrees. He thinks that his staff ideally should 
gain further education and believes that one of the roles of 
NAA's is to develop leadership. In order to do that, high 
potsntial people should return to schoo.^.. But I.IRC does not 
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provid« financial halp bacauaa thay hava llaltad raaourcaa. They 
do allov flaxlblllty In work hours and »oat of thalr staff ara 
anployad part-tlma, allowing tlaa to go to school. 

In tanis of retaining workers. Hacking believes that the 
trend is toward keeping the sost experienced and credible (based 
on age and "wisdom**) staff aeabers. The younger bilingual 
workers are encouraged to sove into higher positions in other 
fields. They possess more enployaent options and greater 
flexibility. 

She has resorted to sub-contracting interpreters and 
counselors to other cities. However, she had to turn down a 
small grant to provide services to other locations in 
southeastern Minnesota because it did not provide money for 
travel time, which would have been significant. It would have 
stretched limited resources. The demand for funding presently is 
tight and increasing reliance on private foundations is 
prevalent. 

In the future Jones hopes to employ a Hmong counselor who is 
also qualified to work with mainstream populations. There will 
be a greater need for bicultural/ bilingual staff able to work 
with all populations. But locating qualified people can be as 
great a problem as finding funding. Most positions req[uire a 
masters degree In social work because of licensure requirements, 
but persons with a bachelors degree will fulfill the requirements 
of certain positions. 
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I Bryslcy do^s not axp^ct a ■Ignlf leant influx of Southaast 

p Aalana In futura yaara, ao additional bilingual ataff will not ba 

■ raquirad. Har ganaral aanaa of tha futura ia that thara will ba 

■ an ongoing n«ad for human aarvlca workara who can work in tha 
aalnatraaa. In addition, graatar apaclalizatlon will taka place, 

H and, tharafora, aora ataff poaaaaalng Maatar of Social Work 

^ (M.S.W.) dagraaa will ba naadad. Tha mora willing ona la to 

■ ralocata, tha aaaiar It will ba to find a job. Outatata joba are 

■ aaaiar to find. She ballavea a alow growth In joba will occur as 
will a graatar focua on tha caraar contlnuun, i.e., certain 

H servlcea provided by bachelor degree graduated, othera by M.S.W. 

degree holdera. A posalble resurgence In aental health jobs for 

■ people with bachelor degrees nay occur. 

■ Ingram provided background about social work licensure and 
the number of social workers in Minnesota. There are 9,000 

■ social work licensees In Minnesota, one-half with professional 
social work degreea, and the other half with other degrees who 

m have been grandperaoned Into the field. 

■ There la, however, an exception in the law for minorities in 
agencies working with minority populations. Though many remain 

■ unllcenaad, they receive permission to do certain work. 

He does not know of any demographics on future demand for 
I social workers. In a few months the Social Work Board, with 

■ which he works, may develop a good data base of inform;itlon in 
this area. At present there Is no hard evidence of saturation 

■ in the field. The University of Minnesota M.S.W. program admits 
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only 60 of th« 200 individuals who apply aach yaar. Ha indicated 
that a study showad that 95% of thasa graduates racalvad social 
work aaployaant within two years after graduation. Social work 
is near the bottoa of the pay scale, but salary and employment 
opportunities are much greater in outstate regions. 

According to the Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training, 
social service and healtli care jobs will increase at a greater 
than average rate between 1986 and 1993. Table 20 displays these 
projections. 



Table 20 

Occupational Projections of Health and Human Service Workers in 
Mlnnaaota— 19fifi-93 



Type of occupation 


Percent increase 


Social service technician 


21 


Social worker 


17 


LPN 


15 


other health paraprofessional 


22 



Hfi^* From Borgfelt, S., Carlstedt, L. , & Hilber, D. (1989). 
Minnesota Employment Outlook. St. Paul, MN: Minnesota 
Department of Jobs and Training, pp. 28-29. 
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Public aehoola . Rosa Campos,- an ESL Instmictor on spaclal 
asaignnant with tha Liaitad Engliah Proflclancy progran (LEP) of 
St. Paul Public Schools, baliavas that tha nunbar of studants^ 
raquirlng LEP sarvicas will contlnua to grow. At prasant, St. 
Paul Public Schools ara gaining 15 LEP studants par waak. Right 
now thara ara 3,200 LEP alamantary studanta, and ovar 1,000 In 
tha high schools. By law tha school systaat is raquirad to 
provida ESL to LEP and non-English spaaking atudanta. 

Educational Assistants anployad by tha St. Paul School 
Syatan ara raquirad to hava only a high school diploma or GEO. 
(Many, though, hava startad collaga praparation or ara in college 
education programs.) It is becoming easier to fill these 
positions since candidates are now better qualified. Educational 
Assistants work in two areas: 1) Title VII bilingual programs, 
where they work with teachers directly in a class setting; and 2) 
the ESL program, where they teach students using English, or in 
TESOL centers where they use their native language to assist ESL 
instructors. Ideally, the school system's leadership would like 
to see more Asian licensed teachers working in regular 
classrooms, serving as role models. 

Barbara Regnler, the ESL Coordinator for the Worthington 
School District, also has observed growth in demand for LEP 
services. There presently are 206 minority language students In 
Worthington. Of these, 73 entered the achool system this year. 
Sixty percent of those students are Laotian, with the rest being 
primarily Hispanic or Vietnamese. Usually they receive only 20 
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n«v students p«r y«ar, so th« lncr«a8« was a bit surprising. 
Rsgnlar did not Jcnov what tha futura holds but statad that tha 
minority population In Horthlngton la growing. Tha school systaa 
has aaployad a Laotian bilingual workar for soaa tlma now and 
racantly hlrad a Hispanic workar. Sha was continuing to saarch 
for a vlatnamasa staff nanbar. 

Survav of Aoancv Personnel 

Tha results of thasa Interviews revealed a need for a 
systenatlc collection of data from agencies. Surveys were sent 
to agency personnel In order to determine their views concerning 
bilingual staff educational needs and to appraise present 
resources available In the agencies. 

Survey responses were received from a variety of agencies 
and are categorized In Table 21. 
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Tabltt 21 





No* of acienciee 






^ VBT^ wiwa# wwft wM^wai^ 






respondents 


Percent 


Public school 


27 


35. 1 


Other non-profit 


13 


16.9 


MAA 


12 


15.6 


Volunteer agency 


11 


14.3 


Health agency 


8 


10.4 


Government agency 


5 


6.5 


Other 


1 


1.3 



One-third of the responses were received from public schools 
simply because more surveys were sent there. 

Table 22 displays the number of workers employed by each 
agency type. 
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Tabl« 22 

Mnil^^ Bilingual Varltmrm ftiplovd bv Xamnesv Tvpa 







Standard 


Ho. Of 


Agency type 


Mean 


deviation 


responses 


Government agency 


10.2 


9.32 


5 


NAA 


8.1 


9.08 


12 


Health agency 


7.1 


1.64 


8 


Volunteer agency 


5.5 


4.55 


11 


Other non-profit agency 


5.2 


2.92 


13 


Public school 


3.9 


3.79 


27 


Entire population 


5.7 


5.38 


77 



While the nxmber of bilingual paraprofessionals ''-aployed at 
each school is not large, there were numerous schools (27) which 
employed these workers. On the other hand, only five government 
agckHcies took part in the survey, but the average number of 
workers employed at each office was greater than ten. 

Agency personnel were asked to indicate whether they 
expected the niimber of workers in their agency to increase , 
decrease or remain the same next year.> Table 23 presents these 
results. 
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Tabltt 23 

Aaaney P«r»eimal»« Expactatlona Concarnlno t.h» wimh^y of Workers 

EapXPYtd Htxt YtMT in Own AqtngY 





Nuabar of 
rasponaaa 


Parcant 


lncr«as« 


13 


16.9 


Renain the same 


56 


72.7 


Decreasa 


7 


9.1 


No rasponse 


1 


1.3 



Tha data in Tabla 23 show a slight incraasa in bilingual 
employmant naxt year as anticipated increases in staff 
outnumbered decreases. It should be noted, though, that 41.7% of 
the MAA*s expected increases while only one-eighth (12.5%) of the 
other agencies expected growth. 

Table 24 lists a point tally representing the principal 
needs of bilingual workers in order to better perform their 
present work. 
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Tabltt 24 

Aoanev Staff Ranking of Btllnmial Worlor Skllla »^em^1rina 
InprovMant In Praaant Work 



SKI 11 


Points 


laprovad %rrlttan akills 


92 


Acaasnic/proxvssxonai crttattn&iais 


79 


inprovBa 8KX118 in •xperciss ar*a 


65 


XwM^l'^t f Jlf^ OV^^Ip aa\* 4 1 1 m 

xnpx^wveci Bpoxen Uik iiis 


61 


xjiiprovBQ unaarswandin^ or 




Bocxax aarvica/naaXbn natvoirK 


53 


Improvad hunan ralation skills: 




Malnstraaa community 


49 


Improvad undarstanding of 




govarnmant ragulations 


21 


Improvad human ralation skills: 




Own community 


16 


othar 


11 



USt^. Raspondants vara askad to rank tha areas most 
in naad of Improvement for bilingual workers to batter 
perform their present jobs. Points were awarded as 
follows: three points for the item ranked most in need 
of improvement, two points for the second ranked item, 
and one point for the third ranked item. 
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Raspondants v«rtt askad th« thr«« most critical naads and 
points wars avardad as follows: thrae points for tha itaa ranked 
Bost in naad of improvaaant, tvo points for tha sacond rankad 
itaa, and ona point for tha third rankad itaa. Ovarall, itans 
ralatin? to English language skills rankad first and fourth. 
Although soaa aay baliava that educational degrees are 
significant for proaotion to a higher level, it is clear that 
respondents viewed acadeaic credentials as acre iaportant in 
iaproving work parforaance in the 'present assignaant. 

As Table 25 indicates, agency personnel's ranking of skills 
which help facilitate aoveaent into aainstraaa jobs (i.e., 
working with non-refugee populations) shows similarity to the 
present job rating. 
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Table 25 

Agency Staff Ranking of Bilingual WorkT Skilla Ramilrlna 
Improvttant for Movaaant Into Mainatraaa Poaltiona 



Skill 


Points 


Inproved vrlttan skills 


95 


Acadaalc/profasslonal cradantlala 


94 


Improvad spoken skills 


88 


Inprovad hunan relation skills: 




Mainstream connunity 


63 


Inproved skills in expertise area 


42 


Inproved understanding of 




social service/health network 


31 


Inproved ierstanding of 




governnent regulations 


18 


Inproved human relation skills: 




Own community 


6 


Other 


6 



lifi^. Respondents were asked to rank the areas most 
in need of improvement for bilingual workers to better 
perform their present jobs. Points were awarded as 
follows: three points for the item ranked most in need 
of improvement, two points for the second ranked item, 
and one point for the third ranked item. 
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Again, English skills ars a prinary concarn as is tha nead 
for acadaaic cradantials. Inprovad skills in tha araa of 
axpartisa, vhila rankad third in priority for tha prasant job, 
■ovad to a fifth-placa ranking for a nainstraaa position. 

Raspondants vara askad to rank tha thraa most valuabla 
davalopaantal activities for bilingual staff. Rasults ara shown 
in Tabla 26. 
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Tabls 26 

Aaancv Staff Rating of Moafc Valuable Dav^lopmantal Activities 



Davalopaantal Activity Points 



Workshops 122 

Collage courses 95 

Higher education degree programs 88 

Connunity college/Technical college courses 34 

Connunity education courses 31 

English tutoring/ ESL 30 

Increased job experience 17 

Other 14 



Hfitft. Respondents were asked to rank from one tc three 
the nost valuable developmental activities for bilingual 
workers. Points were awarded as follows: three points 
for the item ranked most valuable, two points for the 
item ranked next most valuable, and one point for third 
ranked item. 

The table indicates that workshops/ in-service training 
received the highest ranking. This is interesting given that the 
greatest needs seem to be in the areas of English language skills 
and academic credentials. Although it is not clear what subject 
matter would be presented at these workshops, it would appear 
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that th« Mjority would focu* on skills which r«c#iv«d a lower 
ranking than English or acadasic cradantials. Howavar, the 
sacond and third most salactad davalopnantal itams diractly 
ralata to formal education . 

Tha survey also asked agency personnel to list benefits 
presently extended by theix.* organization (see Table 27) . 



Table 27 

Organizational Resources Presently Provided bv Employer 





No. of 




Resource 


responses 


Percent 


In-house training 


49 


64.5 


Time off given for training 


40 


52.6 


Flexible work hours 


34 


44.7 


Reimbursement of outside workshops 


30 


39.5 


Tuition reimbursement 


19 


25.0 


Enc;lish tutoring 


11 


14.5 


Other 


5 


6.6 



As Table 27 indicates, training and time off for training 
were the most frequently furnished benefit. Money-related items, 
such as reimbursement of workshops and tuition, ranked much 
lower. 
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Bttcausa of pot«ntial dittwncM in n««ds, th* responses 
froB public schools wsrs conparsd with thoss from all other 
age'icles. Chi-square analysis— results sho%in in Table 28 — 
produced only a handful of significant differences. 



Table 28 

Chi-Scniare Analysis of Public school va. other A gency Responses 



Item 



Chi-Square 



significance 
leyel 



Increase or decrease in no. of workers 
To better perforn present work 
Improved spoken skills 
Improved written skills 
Academic/professional credentials 
Improved skills in expertise area 
Improved understanding 

of social service/health network 
Improved understanding 

of govt, regulations 
Improved human relations skills 

with o%m community 
Improved huioan relation skills 
with mainstream community 



4.74 

13.10 
3.52 
1.19 
7.59 

7.10 

3.03 

1.43 



.09 

<.01 
.32 
.76 

.06 

.07 
.39 
.70 



.55 .91 

(tflbit continufff) 
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Tabltt 28 (continued) 

ghi-smiar« Analval« of Public School v. OthT Aaancv Responses 



Significance 



IteB Chl-Square level 



To Improve potential for nalnstreaa jobs 

Improved spoken skills 11.32 .01 

Improved written skills 1.26 .74 

Academic/professional credentials 1.93 .59 

Improved skills in expertise area 4.24 .24 
Improved understanding 

of social service/health network 7.26 .06 
Improved understanding 

of govt, regulations 1.12 .77 
Improved human relations skills 

with own community .39 .82 
Improved human relation skills 

with mainstream community 1.32 .72 
Developmental activities 

Workshops 1.62 .65 

Commtinlty education courses 6.28 .10 

College courses 1.16 .76 

Higher education degree program 2.29 .51 

English tutoring/ESL .62 .89 



r table continue J) 
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Tabltt 28 (contlnusd) 

Chi-SQuar« Analv«l« of Public School va. Othar Aaanev Ragponaaa 



Significance 

Itea Chi-Squara level 



Incraaaad exparience on job 


1. 


99 


.57 


Organizational resources 








In-housa training 


1. 


69 


.19 


English tutoring 


• 


38 


.54 


Flexible work hours 


15. 


17 


<.01 


Reimbursement for outside training 


3. 


22 


.07 


Tuition reinbursenent 


2. 


32 


.13 


TiKe off for training 


4. 


08 


.04 



Representatives from public schools were nuch more likely 
than others to identify improved spoken language skills (both for 
their present assignment and for mainstream positions) as a 
primary need of their bilingual staff. Teaching obviously 
requires the ability to communicate ideas clearly. This could 
account for the dissimilarities in ranking. Also present was a 
difference in the amount of freedom applied to work hours. Non- 
school organizations were more likely to grant time off for 
training and permit flexible work hours. The school systems' 
reluctai.ee to grant these benefits may be due to the fact that 
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classes for LEP studants ar« schadulsd at particular hours of the 
day and, tharefora, do not land thansalvas to tha tlma 
flaxlblllty allovad In huaan aarvlca work. 

Poat-Sacondary Education Procrrana 

Data vara gathered from a saKpla of two technical colleges, 
four coinunlty colleges, three private colleges, and two public 
universities. Gateway, a pre-college training program, also is 
included because of the important role it and other similar 
programs perform in filling the gap between high school training 
and the requirements of college courses. 

Gataway Program. This is a nine-month classroom program 
aimed at helping refugees who desire post-secondary education. 
According to the American Refugee Committee's (ARC) Jean Kiernan, 
who oversees the program, most of the participants are either 
young people who graduated from high school a few years ago and 
now see the need for further education or are educated new 
arrivals to the U.S. The curriculxun is human rights -related, 
focusing on U.S. culture, work issues, and educational choices. 
In addition. Gateway uses an integrated English curriculum which 
seeks to develop skills for studying and test-taking. Students 
are referred by former students, ae well as by Minneapolis 
Cononunity College, Minneapolis Technical College, Lakewood 
Community College, University of Minnesota, several community 
•ducation programs, and others. 
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Xlmman b«li«v«s that r«fuga«s can raslda hara a long tima 
and still hava graat difficulty with English. Evan bilingual 
vorkars, particularly thosa anployad by IIAA*s, of tan do not 
davalop skills bacauaa English aay intruda vary littla into thair 
day-to-day work. This prograa is of farad at ARC during vaakday 
mornings, and, tharafora, aost bilingual vorkars ara unabla to 
attand. Each claas, involving 15 to 20 studants, is hald at ARC. 
Although soma of tha matarial would not ba applicabla to 
bilingual staff, Kiarnan assarts that thfi progran would ba 
halpful to tham. Howavar, her exparianca in an American Refugee 
Committaa health care training program leads her to believe that 
evening classes are very difficult for refugee students because 
of the need for child care. She suggested that volunteer 
agencies, mutual assistance associations, and government agencies 
should allow bilingual workers four hours per week of educational 
le.^ve (as an employee benefit) in order to attend classes. She 
thought that ARC would be agreeable to this arrangement. 

Gateway receives its entire funding from private sources. 
The Knight Foundation (Knight-Ridder Newspapers) and Dayton 
Hudson ware two of the primary f under s. There is no cost to the 
students enrolled. 

Mlnneapollg Community College . According to Kevin Kujawa, 
International Student Advisor, and Duyen Hong, Special Services 
Counselor, Minneapolis Community College (MCC) , tha lack of ESL 
classes represents the greatest deficiency in MCC* a present 
program for refugees. This year only two ESL classes exist plus 
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study skills and orlsntation to highsr aducation classss. 
Hovsvsr, two Bors writing and ons rsading classas ars bsing 
davalopad for naxt school ysar. Kujava is also concsmsd about 
faculty ssabars* inability to teach rafugsss properly or to deal 
with thair special needs. He does not believe the campus 
coamunity is as sensitive to refugee students as it should be. 

MCC has a varied refugee and international population, 
including students froa Southeast Asia, Ethiopia, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Iran. Approxinately 140 Southeast Asian 
students are enrolled. At present MCC does not have a 
satisfactory method of identifying refugee students who need 
special programs. The school has been experimenting with 
orientation sessions for both international and refugee students. 
Kujawa believes that having Hong, who is from Vietnam, available 
is extremely helpful for refugee students. 

With the enactment of the federal Ability to Benefit law, 
students must score at a certain level on entrance tests in order 
to qualify for financial aid. For placement, students must take 
the Michigan English Language Assessment Battery (MELAB) exam and 
an essay test. Kujawa also evaluates credentials from other 
countries and determines whether any college credit will be 
granted. 

The Learning Assistance Center, though not available only to 
refugee or minority students, provides free services, such as 
peer tutoring, a computer room, study skills workshops, and 
faculty assistance in ESL. 
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Lalcwood Co—unity Collaoa. Lakavood provldM thr«« IavaIs 
of ESL classes, flaxibl* anough to accomodat* alaost any 
studant. Soma of tha claaaaa ara aiaad at Improving languaga 
lavals in ordar to antar highar aducation and ara of farad at 
savaral off-canpus locationa. Both day and avaning claasas ara 
of fared. Applicanta vhoaa nativa languaga ia not Engliah ara 
raquirad to taka an ESL placamant taat: tha MELAB and writing 
aamplaa. studanta ara than placad in an appropriata ESL class. 
Thasa classes are taken for non-degree credits and once tha 
atudant has taken the necessary ESL classes, he/she will be 
admitted. It is possible that the student still will need to 
attend remedial classes. 

Through tha (formerly Individualized) Competency-Based 
Education program (ICBE) , Lakewood extends credit for life 
experiences, usually through writing research papers or 
demonstrating skills. It is a full program, designed by the 
student, which leads to an Associate Degree or an Equivalency 
Certificate. Internships, independent study, and coursework all 
may included in the degree program plan. Although the 
certificate verifies that tha atudant possesses the equivalent of 
two years of college, not all four-year institutions accept the 
credits. Metropolitan state University and the College of St. 
Catherine do accept these credits, aa do othera. 

Lakewood held focus groups with Southeast Asian students in 
an effort to understand their needs better and to improve ESL 
classes and other services provided by the school (Cannon at al., 
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1989) . Among oth«r concerns, th«y found that a vlda gap axistad 
batvaan tha laval of English instruction providad in high schools 
and adult aducation prograaa, and tha laval of English raquirad 
in collaga work. Lakawood sought to fill this gap by providing 
savaral lavals of English classas. In addition, it has sought to 
craata a holistic progras which saaks to aaat tha aducational, 
psychological, and aaotional naads of tha Southaast Asian 
studants . 

Counsaling (academic, career, and personal) and tutoring are 
available to all students. In addition, student Support 
Services, with specialized counseling and tutoring services, may 
be accessed by low income, handicapped or first generation 
college students. Most of the Southeast Asian students fit this 
category. A Southeast Asian student club is active on campus. 
Freda Stewart, Southaast Asian Student Counselor, works solely 
with these refugee students. 

There are special financial resources for refugee students, 
including small stipends for special services, such as tutoring, 
and grants for first generation college students. The Allies 
Educational Foundation has providad funding for grants to first- 
time college students who have been out of school for at least 
seven years. This program gives money to students for only one 
initial course, including tuition and books. 

AuoetaMr n Colleg e. About 40 Southaaat Asian studants attend 
Augsburg college. Most are collage-aga and attend regular day 
school classas. Augsburg has a Weekend College as wall. The 
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school publlshM Mt«rials which d«scrib« prograas «v«ilabl« to 
th«i, such as the ESL program and Laarning Rasource Cantar. 
Hovavar, thay ara nainly aarvad by tha Support Sarvicas 
Dapartaant as ara othar students. As for aonatary assistance. 
Southeast Asian students are given the normal financial aid 
package. After the application is accepted, efforts are made to 
use foundation money to replace loans. 

Rochester goimiiunitv College. Approximately 50-100 of the 
1400 refugees in Rochester attend Rochester community College 
(RCC> . A similar number of non-refugee international students 
also attend RCC. According to xaren Fredin, ESL Coordinator, 
many of the refugee students are older than the traditional 
college age. 

All ESL classes are credit-granting and count toward 
graduation. The curriculum includes six courses. Results of an 
English placement test will determine placement in either the 
regular freshman English sequence or the ESL series. ESL classes 
are offered every day during the 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. period so that 
those students taking more than one class can do so during one 
segment of the day* The sole evening English courses offered are 
remedial, non-ESL classes. Fredin stated that a need for night 
classes exists but providing night classes would dilute the pool 
of students presently enrolled during the morning. RCC offers no 
adjunct or paired classes. These classes, when offered in 
conjunction with a specific for-credit course, provide English 
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languag* and study skills support in that subjsct arsa (a.g. , 
chaaistry, sociology) « 

Spacial rasourcas includa an advisor for rafugaa and 
intarnatlonal studants, and tha Studant Acadaaic Support Cantar. 
Tha support cantar has spacial ists in BSL, raading, and math, as 
wall as paar tutoring (Boshar at al., 1989). Acadaaic advising 
is a} so availabla. Tha Intarnational studant Club organizas 
nuaarous activitias on caapus. Cradit for lifa axpariancas is 
grantad through tha Parsonalizad Education Prograa (PEP) . An 
axtansiva assay axplaining tha skills acquirad and docuaantad 
work racords would sarva to satisfy certain cradit requireaants 
in a subject araa. 

Tha financial aid prograa is basically the saae for all 
students. RCC does award an international student scholarship. 

According to Fredin, RCC sorely needs a language laboratory 
and probably will get one as part of the present expansion 
process. A center is being constructed on caapus which will 
house a consortiua of facilities for RCC and Winona State. 

Concordia College. Barbara Beers and Katharine Hanges work 
with the Southeast Asian students at Concordia College in St. 
Paul. Of the acre than 900 day students at Concordia, nearly 50 
are Southeast Asian, one-half of thea being Haong. There are 
soae ethnic differences in the group, but they work together 
well. Only a few of the Southeast Asian students are older than 
traditional college age. The Southeast Asian Student 
Organization has three aain functions during the year: a) a 
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fund-raising dancs; b) Southaast Asian Cultural Fastival with 
sports, handicrafts, and food; and c) a picnic (or dinnar) for 
graduating saniors. In addition, othar assortad activitias taXa 
placa. Asian profassionals ara invitad to campus to shara thair 
axpariancas and of tan sarva as rola aodals for studants. 

Hangas and Basra viav as ona of thair priaary goals 
aducating tha Concordia conmunity about rafugaa and Asian student 
issuas. Thair work also facilitates mutual support among tha 
refugee students. 

They are trying to set up a peer mentoring program next 
year. Senior minority students will mentor freshmen. Career 
counseling is mostly informal, although staff help students find 
internships. They are also training tutors to teach non~ English 
speaking students. 

Special financial aid assistance is available. After the 
total need is figured, the school makes sure that each Southeast 
Asian student receives 65% in gift aid. The average non-refugee 
student receives 55% in gift aid. 

>s for language support, there are three types: ESL 
classes, adjunct classes, and regular English classes providing 
an ESL component. The customary ESL classes consist of three 
%n:iting, two reading, and one or two lecture comprehension 
courses. Placement determines how many classes must be taken. 
Adjunct classes improve study skills and teach course-specific 
English. Students do not have to make a leap from ESL language 
to that used in regular classes because adjunct classes use the 
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■pttclfic course textbooks for English iMsons. According to 
Hangas, r«sMrch shows that studsnts gst about a grada highar 
with adjunct classas than thay would otharwisa. Adjunct coursas 
do not count toward graduation cradits. A davalopmantal grant of 
$10,000 was racaivad froa Lutharan Brotharhood for this projact. 
Cartain ragular English classas, i.a., Introduction to 
Litaratura, contain an ESL coaponant. 

A naw program in taachar aducation is beginning . For this 
program, Concordia is racruiting: a) traditional undargraduata 
studants and b) bilingual paraprofassionals anployad in tha 
school systaas. Education coursas will ba of farad during tha 
lata aftarnoon and avaning hours. During tha suamer, adjunct 
classes for soma of tha more difficult education courses will be 
offered. The program provides free tutoring. For bilingual 
adulta in the teacher education program a pronunciation class is 
offered in the late afternoon. All students admitted to the 
program can receive up to $2,000 in financial aid. For 
admission, students must possess 80 undergraduate credits and a 
GPA of 2.5 GPA. 

Concordia funds Beers and Ranges* salary and a small budget. 
Programs are underwritten by Lutheran Brotherhood, Aid 
Association to Lutherans ($8,000), tha McKnight Foundation, and 
Mardag and Bigalow Foundation ($75,000). 

Concordia offers few evening classas for non-traditional 
atudants. Tha School of Adult Learning offers evening classes 
leading to a B.A. degree in organizational behavior or 
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coBBunication. Students taXs classM on« night a vmmk, Excapt 
for during auanar school, no axtansion classas ara of farad. 

Hangas aantionad savaral araas in which thay ara aaaking 
improvanant. At prasant thay ara saarching for grant aonay to 
fund a aantal haalth projact. It ia crucial for atudants to 
poasasa tha ability to work in both culturas, and many atudants 
atruggla to do so. Concordia also is attampting to hira mora 
paopla of color. Ona mathod of accomplishing this is to develop 
present students for movement into staff positions. The McKnight 
Foundation is providing funding. Hangas seeks to provide 
additional career development resources for Southeast Asian 
students. For some time colleges have been trying to bridge the 
gap between sub-standard high school English and college 
requirements. This is the purpose of adjunct classes, fhrough 
these courses I they encourage students to become active learners. 

Ranges presented several ideas on how to meet the needs of 
bilingual staff, one would be to offer a short course which 
would provide training in choosing a college, teach prospective 
students study skills, and explain financial aid matters. A 
aimilar suggestion involves establishing a clearinghouse for 
bilingual workers which would assess language proficiency, 
provide career counseling, teach study skills, provide financial 
aid information, and assist them in finding a suitable school. 

She obsarvea that refugee adults ara chronic tranafar 
students. Some start at tha University of Minnesota and then 
shift to othrr schools. They find out that they have the same 
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problMW no matter vh«r« th«y go. Th«y do not dMl with th« real 
probloB, which aay b« Mntal haalth or personal problasa, or 
daflclancias in study akllla or languaga ability. 

Collaoa of St. Catharlna. Tha Collaga of St. Catharine 
recently received a grant to develop a program for the Hmon^. 
However, it is aimed at encouraging Haong high school girls to 
pursue hifjher education and has no adult component. The school 
will, however, hire a Hmong person to help with progrr^s and 
support, and this person will be available to assist southeast 
Asian students. 

At present there are 15 to 20 Southeast Asian and 55 
international students at St. Catherine, 1991). Most are 
students of traditional college age. The Office of International 
and Minority Programs sponsors a program in which minority 
"pperclassmen mentor minority underclassmen of the same 
ethnicity. In addition, student program assistants monitor the 
concerns of minority students. 

ESL classes are offered through the Writing/Reading center. 
This service provides assessment, general English language 
assistance and help with special projects. Staff members would 
like to work more closely in class with refugee students on ESL 
concerns and study skills. 

St. Catherine has a weekend College which grants degrees in 
ten fields of study, including business, nursing, social work, 
and elementary education. Survey results indicate that these 
fields of study are among the most preferred by bilingual 
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mmpXoymm, CXassM ar« sch«dul«d on alt«matft vm^kmnAu and ara 
gaarad toward working adults. Tha ragular collaga plans to offer 
avanlng classss naxt year. 

Msfcronolltan Stats Unlvsrsltv . Mstro Stats, an uppsr 
division school, snrolls sany adult Southeast Asians. Ping Wang 
works as Cowaunity Liaison, specifically to Asian students. Some 
of the students who cone to Metro State have accumulated assorted 
credits fros other schools which do not easily transfer to 
schools such as the University of Minnesota. 

Wang outlined Metro State's flexible features. Students may 
take classes at their own pace and at several locations. Its 
class size (20-t') is smaller than other public universities, and 
tuition is relatively low. Evening classes are offered. Life 
experience credits can be earned for work experiences, as well as 
for workshops and conferences. In fact, during the student's 
first course, he/she will be asked to list life experiences so 
that potential credits will not be overlooked. A professor 
svaluates the experiences and may or may not recommend further 
training in theory before granting credits. Internships are also 
available. 

Metro State offers ESL tutoring at no charge and a free 
computer lab. Tutors are also available in other subject areas, 
such as finance and accounting. ESL cl&sses consist of a seminar 
in advanced socio-linguistic skills and an international section 
of the general writing course. Free diagnostic language testing, 
which identifies strengths and weaknesses, is also offered. 
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Financial aid Includas tha usual aourcaa plus a fav othars. 
Tha Aratha Clark King Scholarship is opan to studants of color. 
Part-tina studant grants ara availabla. work Forca 2000, a nav 
program davalopad by tha Haong American Partnership and tha City 
of St. Paul, will provida stipands and trainaa positions in tha 
city workforca to studants. Matro stata is also involvad with 
tha Haalth Partnarahip and is in tha planning stagas of a project 
that would provida stipands to Southeast Asian students who vera 
being trained to act as coenunity managenent consultants to their 
own agencies. Final approval for this project has not been given 
yet. 

Wang views soney as the primary barrier to keeping adult 
Southeast Asian students out of school since many cannot go to 
school full-time and therefore, do not qualify for certain types 
of financial aid. Another problem is that these atudents often 
are not given balanced information about higher education 
programs in order to evaluate objectively which program is most 
suitable for them. Recruiters ara aggressive and do not always 
care about the well-being of the student. Some students proceec; 
through school without receiving much of value — they cannot read 
or write very well or know how to explore the system. In 
addition, aupport for women, specifically minority women, is 
lacking. Day care is needed and Southeast Asian husbands do not 
naceaisarily agree with their wlfe*»i desire to attend school. 

MinneapQlia Technical Colleae. The .Oaility to Benefit Law 
has made entrance to Minneapolis Technical Collage (NTC) more 
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difficult for Mny SouthMst Asian studants, according to Ninh 
Phani Vocational Adviser, and, conssqusntly, soss sust ba 
rafarrad to cosKunity aducation and othar programs for furthar 
English study. If studants ara at or abova a cartain skill 
laval, thay ara placad in basic aathaaatics and English courses 
during thair first quartar. Aftar conplating thasa couraas, thay 
ara aithar accaptad into a program or askad to taka anothar 
quartar of aathaaatics or English. HTC is saaking fadaral (carl 
Parkins) funding for additional ESL classes. 

Onca admittad to MTC, students may utilize tutoring and 
computer services through the Learning Center. Phan is also 
available and frequently works with Southeast Asian students. An 
additional benefit at technical colleges is the ability to 
receive financial aid during all four quarters of the year. 
Although there are no for-credit classes provided in the evening, 
there may be some offered next year. 

Phan believes that soma instructors are biased against or 
unprepared to work with minority students. Through meetings he 
attempts to challenge instructors to make adjustments, and he has 
asked the administration to require instructors to participate in 
cross-cultural and cultural diversity training. He proposed that 
faculty receive orientation in cultures— Lao, Vietnamese, 
Russian — that ara represented by significant numbers of students. 

St. Paul Technical College . Thia school has a large number 
of refugee students. Last year 476 Asian studants (13% of 
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■tud«nt body) , aost of thmm froa Southeast Asia, vara anrollad. 
A larga parcantaga of thaa ia oldar than traditional collaga aga. 

Gaorga Vang, a vocational adviaor at St. Paul Tachnical 
Collaga (SPTC) for tvalva yaara, worka priaarily with Southaaat 
Aaian atudanta. Tha achool haa an Aaian Studar.t Sanata, an 
offahoot of tha ragular achool govamaant. Lao Family, Inc., has 
an offica naar campua and taaaa with SPTC* a Spacial Naada offica 
on pro j acta. Lao Fanily aponaora apparal arta and alactronic 
aaaaably avaning claaaaa by paying tha full tuition of all 
atudanta. Thay also ara involvad in social activitiaa on canpus 
and kaap track of Laotian students, providing personal counseling 
and helping many remain in school. 

The reaulta of placement tests determine the student *s ESL 
level. Four different levels exist— three for Asian atudents and 
one for Russian atudanta— and each student is required to take 
reading and grammar courses. Levis wishes that additional ESL 
waa available for needy atudanta. 

Tutorial aarvicea ara available, both for English and 
technical assistance. If atudents* technical skills ara sub-par, 
a tachnical developmental class teachea baaic akills so that 
students can enter a program. 

There are no special financial aid programs for refugees or 
for Aaian atudanta other than through Lao Family. Day and 
evening classes are offered. 

Inver Hills Community Colleaa. Invar Hills, with about 80 
Southeast Asian students, has formed a Southaaat Asian student 
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organltatlon. It on a ragular basis and aponaors an 

intarnational show and othar activltlas. Only a faw of tha 
studants ara oldar than tha traditional collaga aga. 

Studants taka 15 cradita of ESL which count toward cartain 
Aaaociata of Arta dagraaa but not toward Libaral Arta dagraaa. 
Engliah and aathamatics halp can ba obtainad through tha Learning 
Laboratory. Invar Hilla craatad paired or "bridge" courses, in 
which English and atudy aJcills instruction are matched with 
materials from a certain course (e.g., geography, mathematics). 
The school alao offers a special anthropology course, usually 
taken by refugee and foreign students, aimed at teaching American 
culture. The Bush Foundation recently agreed to sponsor a 
student mentoring program in which upperclassmen guide freshmen, 
usually of the same ethnicity. 

There are no apecial financial aid programs for refugee 
students. Life experience credits can be earned. 

Weigl expressed a common frustration of some students, with 
pra-college ESL classes necesrary before admission and most 
students working while enrolled part-time in school, it often 
takes four or five years to finish an Associate degree. 

university of Minnesota. The University, being a very large 
organization, has numerous offices and resourcea which may serve 
bilingual studants. However, identifying and locating these 
resources can amount to a difficult assignment, even for someone 
familiar with the Univeraity facilitiea. 
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Thm Asian/Pacific Aaarican Laarning R«sourc« Cantar works 
with tha 900 Asian Aaarlcan studants at tha Univarsity. Tutoring 
is availabla on a vida variaty of subjacts including English. 
Many of tha tutors ara Asian. Tha cantar also sponsors spacial 
avants, such as athnic fastivals and producas a nawslattar to 
infom studants about various prograas and activitias. 

Othar English languaga assistanca is availabla on campus for 
all non-nativa English-spaaking studants (Boshar, 1989) . Tha 
Laarning and Acadamic Skills Cantar offars a tvo-cradit class 
covaring study skills and raading and also providas acadanic 
counsaling and raading workshops. Thora is a charga for tha 
class, but tha workshops ara frea to full-tima studants. The 
Minnasota English Cantar offars integrated and specialized 
English classes for a fee for various levels of atudants. staff 
maabars alao provide orientation and counsaling. Tha majority of 
studants in this program ara foreign students rather than 
refugees. 

Supplemental financial aid is available through the 
Asian/Pacific American Learning Resource Center. Eligibility is 
determined via a certification procedure. To qualify, students 
must be a member of a racial minority and be educationally 
disadvantaged (i.e., English is not spoken in tha home). School 
raprasantatives review students* family tax returns to determine 
eligibility. Financial benefits are funded through the 
supplemental Education Opportunity Grant and othar programs. The 
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majority of studants qualify for supplaaantal aid. A financial 
offlcar coMs to tha cantar ona-half day a vaak. 

Tha Aalan/Paclf Ic Aaarlcan Laa^rnlng Raaourca cantar and tha 
Collaga of Llbaral Arta Caraar Davalopaant Off lea co-aponaorad a 
ona-yaar projact which aought to Inprova ratantlon a&cng Aalan 
atudanta through caraar Intarvantlon. All 24 atudanta who 
atartad tha progran vara full-tlma atudanta and moat wara close 
to tha traditional collaga aga. Sona of tha actlvltlaa atudanta 
participated In vera career panela, on-site vlalts and 
Informational Intervlavlng, caraar Intaraat aaaeasment teats, and 
academic plan development. Program results and plans for the 
future have yet to be determined. 

The Program for Individualized Learning (PIL) allovs 
students to create their ovn academic program that combines past 
learning and experiences vlth new educational endeavors (K. 
Warren, February 13, 1991). It Is an entire degree program 
rather than a mechanism supplementing traditional coursework. 
Regular university courses may be taken and students may vork 
vlth faculty or community experts on Independent study projects. 
Although the program allovs great flexibility and can be designed 
to relate directly to a student's chosen profession, the student 
must possess skills In educational design, project design and 
vrltlng. Concentrations chosen are usually Interdisciplinary. 
There Is nov one Southeast Asian student In tha program, but 
Warren, PIL Director, acknovladgad that tha tremendous amount of 
%n:ltlng often required Is an obstacle for refugee students. 
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Oth«r fl«xlbltt degrM programs axlst at tha Univarslty. For 
axampla, tha Intar-CoXlaga Prograa allows studanta to cross 
collaga boundarlas in daslgnlng thair major. Othar spaclalizad 
dagraa programs includa tha Bachalor of Indivldualizad Studias, 
tha Indlvldually-Dasignad Intardapartaantal Majors, and tha 
carlaon School of Managasant Salf-Dasignad Emphasis. 

Warran suggastad that fundars should provida lass monay for 
nav programs and inataad fund additional acholarships, aspacially 
for adult and part-tima studanta. 

Warran would ba intarastad in joining othar schools (as wall 
as othar officas from tha Univarsity) in sponsoring a **fair** for 
bilingual workars or for tha adult rafugaa population. 
Educational institutions need to enter the various ethnic 
communities in order to aid retention. If a university program 
for bilingual workars ia developed, it will require cooperation 
from aeveral departments and will need people committed to 
providing support services, such as advising. 

Tha Univarsity of Minnesota's Asian recruiter, Thomas Doan, 
views financial aid and ESL availability as crucial to tha 
success of refugee atudenta. Minority scholarships are not 
granted to older adult studanta but part-time student 
scholarships are available to this group. Having to start in 
general collaga taking non-dagree-credit ESL classes (yet pay 
tuition) often greatly extends the time required to obtain a 
degree. A diligent student may apend aix years earning a 
Bachelora degree. Doan stated that the Asian/Pacific Am^^rlcan 
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Laarning R«sourc« C«nt«r was doing outstanding work but stated 
that its ssrvicss could bs bsttsr proiaotsd so that aors students 
would taks advantage of it. 

sines sany bicultural snploysss work in human ssrvicss, ths 
invsstigators contactsd ths Univsraity of Minnssota School of 
Social Work. Whils thsrs ars no distinct programs for rsfuges 
studsnts, ssvsral Southeast Asian studsnts ars enrol Isd in ths 
Nastsrs of Social Work program. (Ths University no longer offers 
a bachelors degree in social work.) A support group for students 
of color has Iseen formed. Faculty have great interest in 
international social work issues. 

Funding Sourcea 

One of the potential difficulties of gaining funding 
involves the increaaing competition for diminishing monies. This 
is particularly trus due to the slowdown in the U.S. economy and 
the budgetary shortfall at the stats level. 

By accessing the Sponsored Program Information Network 
(SPIN) topical index, over 260 funding programs, both 
govsrnmsntal and privets, were identified. Most of these were in 
some way associatsd with the support of minority concerns or 
educational/training endeavors. 

This list was narrowsd to 12 non-govsrnmsntal foundations 
whoss objsctivss sssmed to match thoss of this projsct. Sines 
this is a dsvslopmsntal projsct and sines no program has been 
recommended or defined, the fit with foundations was a looss one. 
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Sho%m b«low is a listing of ths most prosising foundations 
idsntif isd through SPIN: 

Bush Foundation 

NcKnight Foundation 

Dayton Hudson Foundation 

Exacutiva Foundation of Aaarica 

Davis Foundation 

Chavron U.S.A. Inc. 

Frost Foundation 

Aaarican Exprass Philanthropic 
Program 

Ganaral Mills Foundation 

Stauffer Charitabla Trust 

Joyca Foundation 

Prudantial Foundation 

In addition, a similar numlsar of fundars whose objectives; 
were somewhat related to this project were identified. In this 
category also were placed foundations who showed Interest in 
refugee/minority education but who ncentrated the majority of 
their grants in other geographical locations. 

The investigators also learned of funders, some of which are 
identified above, that have been active in sponsoring Minnesota* 
based education, human service, and health-related programs for 
refugees. Information was collected via contact with numerous 
service providers and schools in the area. These funding 
organizations are perhaps the most promising because they have 



St. Paul, MN 
Minneapolis, MN 
Minneapolis, MN 
woodland Hills, CA 
St. Paul, MN 
San Francisco, CA 
Denver, CO 

New York, NY 
Minneapolis, MN 
Los Angeles, CA 
Chicago, IL 
Newark, NJ 
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already ahovn thalr conltmant to halping th« rafugaa coBOBimlty. 
Thay includa: 

Dayton Hudson Foundation 

Bush Foundation 

Alliss Educational Foundation 

Lutharan Brotharhood 

Mardag and Bigalow Foundation 

McKnigh': Foundation 

St. Paul Foundation 

Knight Foundation 

Tha application requirements of each foundation will not be 
addressed in this paper but the infomation is available. Many 
of the organizations will provide specific application guidelines 
upon request. Others prefer that a brief siuninary of the project 
first be submitted for review. 

It should be noted that the scope of this project is broad, 
in that bilingual staff are employed in a wide variety of fields. 
Many of the projects successfully funded kept their focus narrow, 
explicitly serving a very limited segment of the population. 
Certain funders are primarily concerned with aiding a well- 
defined group, such as nurses or teachers. As this project, 
however, is concerned with all bilingual workers, it is possible 
that separate funding proposals will need to be developed for 
each field/ vocation or for each project in a larger program. 
Additional planning must be done and decisions made before 
targeting requests to specific foundations. While general pleas, 
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Chapter Fiv« 
Conoluaieas/RaoonttBdatieiia 



Until now, training of refugeaa haa cantared on language 
proficiancy and paraprofaaaional alcilla. Although thaaa araaa of 
training ramain aaaantial for aaaiailation, for moat bilingual 
vorkara tha naxt atap entaila tha acquiring of academic skills 
and credentials. 

The investigators were pleased to discover that educational 
institutions possessed a substantial number of resources that 
were directly pertinent to the needa of bilingual workers. 
Virtually all schools contacted had developed a solid core of ESL 
classes and English support services. Administrators placed a 
strong emphasis on this element of support and, in many 
instances, were planning to add additional ESL courses. 
According to our survey of bilingual workers, ESL was not the 
primary hurdle to returning to school. Yet written language 
skills were the greateat concern of agency staff who oversee 
those employees. School officiala clearly see the disparity that 
exists between the level of English language skilxs possessed by 
bicultural employees and the level of English required to succeed 
in higher education. This is a significant problem because of 
the substantial gap between high school and community education 
English programs, and the language skills required in college. 
But ESL support in recent years has increaaed. It appears that 
students requiring assistance are able to access help. 
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In th« short-t«ra, continued •Bphasis should h% placed on 
prtt-coll«9tt English training, such as that providsd by sob« 
coMKunity collsgss and by programs liks Gataway. In addition, 
collagas should ba ancouragad to provida paired classas, which 
intagrata English language learning with the subject matter of a 
particular course. 

Another promising trend involves the hiring by educational 
institutions of Asian counselors who are able to assist with 
admission, perform academic advising, and provide information 
about school resources. In many instances, the counselor, 
earlier in life, may have faced similar difficulties to those 
experienced by bilingual students. These staff members more 
easily than others may be able to spot developing problems and 
may serve as a role model of educational success. And, by 
limiting students* initial contact to one or a few college staff 
members, it also simplifies the process of acclimation for new 
students. Lakewood Community College, Metropolitan State 
University, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis Technical 
college, Minneapolis Community College, and St. Paul Technical 
College are among the schools which have hired Asian counselors. 

One of the most significant issues concerns the amount and 
quality of objective information available about educational 
resources for refugee and bilingual students. Although some 
schools do have recruiters reaching into the refugee communities, 
few refugee adults appear to be impacted. In addition, 
recruiters are not the best source of objective information 
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concsrnlng what im hmmt for an individual studant. Partly 
bacauaa of this, nimarous instancaa of misaatching hava occurrad, 
in vhich rafuqae atudanta antar a program that ia inappropriata 
for har/him, cauaing tha atidant to laava tha program latar or 
lingar at tha achool with an aaaortaant of cradita but no claar 
dagraa plan. Diacuaaiona vit^ achool officiala and our aurvay 
raaulta— ahoving that naarly 50% of bilingual workara hava taken 
collaga couraaa but hava not graduated — aaaa to bear thia out. 

Solving thia information iaaua could take many forma, 
ranging from additional publicity to the development of a 
reaource claaringhouae employing coxinaelora who would work with 
proapective atudanta in a variety of areaa. One auggeation ia a 
higher education ''fair'* for refugee adulta intereated in 
returning to achool. The aponaoring organizationa would be 
educational inatitutiona and MAA'a. Poaitiva feedback for this 
event haa been received from repreaentativea of aeveral schools. 
Another alternative would be to create a directory of higher 
educational reaourcea in Minnesota utilizing information from 
thia paper, the Directory of Poat-Secondary Academic ESL Programs 
in Minnesota and Surrounding statea Servicing Primarily Permanent 
Reaidents (Boaher at al., 1989), Opportunitiea for Refugee Mental 
Health Care Training in Minnesota Educational Inatitutiona 
(Anderaon at al., 1988), and other sources. 

Another aolution would be to put together a counseling and 
information-providing atructure which could be accaased by 
bilingual employaaa and, poasibly, by others. While thia 
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structure could tak* th« form of a singla cantral claarlnghousa, 
mora raalistlcally, it trould ba attachad to axiating sarvica 
providara, auch aa tha Rafugaa and migration Aaaiatanca 
Diviaion (RIAD) or apaciflc MAA*a. It ia auggaatad that RIAO 
aiqploy a ataff aaabar who would apand a portion of aach vaek at 
HAA'a aarving tha Haong, vifiitnaaaaa, Cambodian, Laotian, Ruaaian, 
and Ethiopian communitiaa. In thia mannar, bilingual vorkara 
could gain aaaiatanca by viaiting thair local MAA. Tha 
counaalor*a objactiva would ba to work with bilingual workara in 
tha araaa of adiicational and vocational counaaling, halping them 
idantify akilla, intaraata, and acadaaic daf icienciea, aa well as 
programa auitabla to their needa and circumatancaa. The 
counaalor*a time would be intended primarily for bicultural staff 
employed anywhere in the atate and aecondarily for the general 
refugee population. Deaigning and implementing atudy akills 
training aeaaiona, workahopa on educational optiona, and 
financial aid orientation would ba included in the job duties. 
Candidatea for thia poaition should poas^aa experience in refugee 
and intarcultural iaauea, strong advocacy akilla, and 
teaching/training and counseling experience. 

If aganciea truly believe in development and want to retain 
competent bilingual employeea, they must improve the training 
environment in their workplace and increaae the amount of 
reaourcea and aupport provided. Only 25% of aganciea provide 
tuition reimburaament. Only one-half gave time off for training 
and lasia than that (44%) allowed flexible work hours. In-houae 
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training and vorkahopa appaar to ba tha prafarrad Bodaa of 
aducation« yat tha agancy aurvay ahova that acadaaic cradantiala 
ara a crucial condition for auccaaaful asployaant. laprovlng tha 
othar major naad domain, Engllah languaga akilla, alao la battar 
aarvad by collaga ana pra-collaga couraaa than through ahort-term 
vorkahopa . 

imila Incraaaad participation by all amployara through 
tuition ralmburaamant would ba Idaal, glvan tha financial climate 
that axlata In aganclaa, parhapa a mora raaliatlc approach would 
ba for amployara to ancouraga bilingual ataff through tha 
granting of ralaaaa tlma from work. Upon diaplaying proof of 
anrollment in a college level course, ataff should be allowed 
several (i.e., four to five) hours off work per week to be used 
to attend classes or to prepare for class. At tha vary least, 
staff should be given ^ome flexibility in work hours in order to 
accommodate their school needs. It is recommended that a clause 
to this affect be inaerted in tha agancy* a policies manual. 
Although this benefit could be provided to all staff at all 
levels of couraawork, a crucial need exiata for refugee staff 
enrolled at tha collaga level. Therefore, it la auggeated that 
efforta ba focuaad on theae individuala. 

Money and time ara concarna of every adult student and 
solutions are not eaaily found. Tha Nlnneaota Part-Time Student 
Grant Program, which paya for tuition, books and day care, 
certainly could aid many employed refugee atudanta. The 
eligibility levela (e.g., $24,200 for a four-parson family), 
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hovsvftr, dotts prscludtt lnvolv«a«nt for many bilingual vorkara. 
Additional grant prograss for adult, rafugaa, part^tlaa atudenta 
should ba davalopad and prograaa should includa financial halp 
for books, faas and othar axpansas, in addition to tuition. 
Privata foundations (as listad in Appandix F) may ba of soaa 
assistanca in this araa. 

Ha do not saa tha naad to davalop a coaprahansiva raw 
andaavor in which a cadra of paopla prograss through an 
aducational program togathar. Thara ara aany raasons, basides 
cost, for viaving this as unnacassary. First, existing collaga 
programs possass assats which could ba utilized, and nany schools 
ara adding programs which increase opportunities for people of 
color, adult students, and refugees, stimulation of these 
efforts should be continued. Second, tha term **bilingual worker" 
can be applied to a wide variety of persons. This group is 
comprised of more than 500 people with differing vocational 
interests, education levels, work experience levels, ages, and 
ethnicity. Narrowing the focus of training programs, as is being 
dona in Health Partnership and in the Interpreter Training 
Program, is obviously necessary to ensure that real learning is 
achieved. In addition, obtaining funding is quite difficult 
without identifying a very specific project for a clearly defined 
group of people. 

Tha investigators endorse Health Partnership's concrete, 
action-oriented approach. It uses the teamwork of several 
schools, health agencies, and government offices. Although their 
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program applies to hualth cara training, a graat daal of thair 
trork raXatas to all bilingual vorkars, not juat haalth vorkara. 

Tha problaa of lack of qualif icationa and daad-and 
poaitiona haa axiatad for bicultural ataff throughout tha 1980*8. 
Without advocacy for bilingual aaployaaa at tha atata laval, faw 
aubatantiva, long-laating changaa will occur. Who will stiaulata 
action, ovaraaa changaa, act aa a catalyat for funding, and aid 
intagration of pro j acta davalopad? within RIAD, a paraon or 
paraona who will aarva thia function ahould ba idantifiad. Thia 
papar haa conmunicatad araaa of naad baaad on objactiva data and 
haa outlinad poaaibla solutiona to tha nora glaring naada. 
Tha naxt atap ia action: 

1. Continua to encouraga devalopnant of pra-college ESL 
training and collaga-laval pairad claaaaa. 

2. Sponaor a highar education **fair*' for rafugaa adulta. 

3. Craata a directory of highar education raaourcea for use 
in tha refugee conaunitiea. 

4. Eatabliah a atructura which providea educational and 
vocational counaaling for bilingual workara. Thia can be 
accompliahad through the hiring of a staff mainber, employed by 
RIAD, but working at NAA aitaa. 

5. Raconaend that service agenciea grant weekly release 
time, or, at laaat, increased uaage of flexibla work houra, to 
bicultural staff pursuing highar education. 
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6. SMk funding for scholarships for thoss part-tins, 
rsfugcu, adult studsnts vho do not prsssntly qualify for ths 
stats or fsdsral grant prograss. 

7. Continus sponsorship of conprshsnsivs programs, such as 
Hsalth Partnsrship, lich utilizs a tsaswork approach and which 
dsvslop distinct ivs pro j sets to ssst ths nssds of a particular 
bilingual vorksr group. 
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Appendix A 
RIAD Notice 



BIUNGUAL REFUGEE 
WORKERS 



Mr. Eriekson l«?i*a2L^il2Sl22l 
In addHton. II you »• •"JJ* "SStillS 
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Appendix B 
Article In Asian-American Press 



study: Bilingual 
Positions in Jeopardy 



There m at presemanind 300 bain- The loss of en^^ fitom as nwiy bitii^ woitos as 

gualwaikenemployedbyattumberori Ungual wnricen. many of whom have possible, since whatever reoonunen- 
different social service-providinf been inthetrjobsforaniunberof yews daiioas come finm this study will be 
acendes. Nfost.if notaU.aieSoudieast ' and have been effective and valuable based on infonnation the survey finds. 
Asians. But die ea4}loymeat of these in assisting ttftifee communities in Sote.hehascompikdalistofdoseto 
bilingual worim is dutaiened now. adjusting and contributing to die com- SOOpeoplewhomay&oejobdisplace- 
by recent changes in policy and Fed- niunityatlafge.wouldbealosslodie|inent,butheisnotcenainwhetherdus 
eialgovenunent budget cuts, accord- Southeast Asian commuoity. is a compleie list The success of diis 

ingio die Slate Refiigee Immigrant projea in assistii^ bilingual woitos 

Assistance Division (RIAD). in die Educational Upgrading is dependent on **advocacy within die 
Department of Human Services. ; Under a ptcsjcct entidfld Educational community and die (education) sys- 
RIAD, the University of Minnesota* ' Upgrading of Bilingual Refugee lera.- yid Erickson. 
and die Minnesott Depannient of Workers, a audywina^^i die needs 

Vocational and Technical E<hicaiion of bilingual telugeeirariEen »djdfln- The Soudieast Asian community 
aie conducting a study, as a joint tify possible non-traditional educatioii benefitt by having Uiese bilingual 
undertaking, to learn moreaboa die I itsoia^ woikcn serving it, and dieir experi- 

needsdiesehUingual workers have in 'grHnsdiatalreadyexist(suchas«eek- oice and talents should not be wasied; 
upgradmg Uieir educational creden- end coOegB degree piogivns). Ite Aey would enhance die cn)abilities of 
^ , study will alao identify deficiencies in Ae existing social service provider! 

existing ptpgnas and po'iiibie modi- Soifyouare.orsoineoiieyouknowis. 
Since die late 1970s and eariy 80s. die fkations which ndghtbemadeiomecl • bOiivual refugee social service 
influxofmc dySoudieastAsianrefli- die needs of refugee waken, as wa nwker. and you have not been eon- 
geesinMrnnesQUhasbeenaccommo- Miteiiaffiiigneedsofpotentialem- »icied by diis survey. caU Steven 
datfidbyavarieiyofsocialservicepiD' pkiyen. Erickson at6l2/i625-2204,flc write to: 

grams tfiat emptoy bilingual workers Bilii^ Refugee Worker Fft^ect, 

(widi English as dieir second lan-l-nu, «u(|y j, being dsrected by Dr. TVaining and Dcvelopmem ftogiwn. 
V^)- Gary McLean. Professor and Cootdi- 1954 Bufotd Avenue University of 

nator. Training and Devdopment, Minnesott St. Paul. Minnesou 
Butcutt)acksatdief«lerallevel.along University of Minneaott. Warkk«i 55108.O 
widi a trend toward "mainstreaniing" I widi Dr. McLean is Steven Erickaan.a 
these refugee-focused services into • graduate student inlying aid De- 
existing programs and agencies. To- 1 velopment. Augusto Avenido of die 
gcdier. dwse £Kiots are expected » | Refugee Immignnt Assisttnce Divi- 

create a hardship fa die SOO biUngual sioii is a consultant to die prpiecL 
refugee workers in Minnesota. Most 

of tf>erojwU not meet die emptoyment THe pw^ecv is now in ittewly stages, 
requirements in die existiog social and among die first steps is a survey 
service-providing agencies. Ninety ^ysiianniite fa biUngud refugee 
percent of these employees lack col- workers, developed by Steven 
lege degrees. Many have only high Erickson. The queationiaitv win sw- 
schoolaOEDdipknias.anddueio vey dieneedsafbilii«ualworkenin 
regulations a requirement^ under attaining educational credentials. 
Sutelaw.wouklnotbeeiiiployiblein Erickson toMAE that he wvms to hev 
dwse agencies. 
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Appendix C 
Bilingual Worker Survey Form 
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Ther« no blllnguml workers In our agency. 



Btllnftii^l Refugee fforfcer Otteetionnelrt 



1. Your age 2. Sex: ^Mele Fenele 

3. Your ethnic group: 

Hmong 

Vletnenese 

Caabodlan 

Lao 

Russian 

Ethiopian 

Hispanic 

Other (Please indicate) 



4. Which of the following best describes the job you are presently doing? 

Social worker 

Mental health worker 

Interpreter 

Employment counselor 

Manager 

Health care worker/Nurse 

Teacher/Teacher aide 

Other position (please describe) 

5. Is your Job penaanent or funding^based (i.e., money to support the program 
must be raised from time to time)? 

Permanent 

Funding-based 

6. How long have you been employed as a bilingual worker? 

Less than 2 years 

2-4 years 

4-6 years 

6*8 years 

8-10 years 

More than 10 years 



7, Where do you live? (See map--^) 

Twin Cities area (1) 

Northeastern Minnesota (2) 

Northwestern Minnesota (3) 

Southeastern Minnesota (4) 

Southwestern Minnesota (5) 
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8. A. Th« hlgheit educational leval you attained In your hone country was: 



Leas than high school graduate 

High school graduate 

SoM college or university courses. 

Bachelor degree. 

Masters degree. 

Doctorate degree, 

b. How nany years of schooling Is required for high school graduation in 
your country? 

^ 10 years 
12 years 

Other 

9. The highest educational level you have attained In the United States is: 

Have not attended school In the United States 

Less than high school gradxiate 

High school graduate 

Some college or university courses 

Bachelor degree 

Masters degree 

Doctorate degree 

10. Are you Interested In returning to school for more education? 

No. (You do not need to answer the remaining questions. Please return 

the questionnaire*) 

Yes 

II* What prevents you from returning to school? Please check up to 
three answers. 

Educational system Is too complicated and confusing 

Don't know v lat subject to study 

Money, financial aid 

Don't have enough time; must work and/or raise family 

Language difficulties 

Time of classes (need evening or weekend classes) 

Age --too old * 

Pace of college courses Is too fast 

Want credit for work experiences 

Day care for my children 

Resistance from spouse or other family members 

Other (Please Indicate) 

Other (Please Indicate) 

12. Look at your answers to question 11. Draw a circle around ^he answer 
which presents the greatest problem for you. 
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13, If thtt above barrleri could bt reductdt what type of dogroo program would 
you pursue? 

Technicel college (certificate) 

Technical college (A.A.S.) 

2-year college (A,A) 

4-year college (B.S,, B,A.) 

Masters degree (M,A,, M.S.W, MBA, etc.) 

Doctorate prograa (Fh.D.» Ed.D- , etc.) 

Professional school (M,D., J.D,) 

Other (Please indicate) 

14. If you had a choice » would you study: 

A field of study related to your present Job. 

What field(s)7 

A field of study unrelated to your present Job. 

What field(s)? 



15. If you were to return to school, what school would you prefer to attend? 



16. How much money could you contribute toward your education each year? 

Nothing 

Less than $1000 

$1000^999 

$2000-2999 

, $3000-3999 

$4000 or more 

17. If a program were developed which would assist bilingual workers in going 
back to school, would you take advantage of it? 

No 

Yes 

Undecided 

18. How much help did you need in understanding and answering this 
questionnaire? 

No help was needed 

A little help was needed 

A lot of help was needed 



Plaase return this survey by November 21. 1990 to: 



Steve Brickson 

420 Vocational and Technical Education Building 
1954 Buford Avenue 
St. Paulp MN 5510S 
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Agency Personnel Questionnaire 
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■ W n gi ml Workm EduGMkm ProjtGt**A9tncy Survey 



1 . How would you ciMiify your ootncy? 
Mutuil Attittsnco As t o ci ftton 

Goverfwnoot •Qoncy 

Public school tytttm 



Voluntoor 99%ncf (Volag) 

Othor non-profit social service sooncy 

Hestth egency 



2. How miny bilinou8lA>iculturii workert does your sgency employ? 

3. Do you expect this rmmber of wortters next year to: 
Increase 

.,. Remain about the sanne 
Decrease 



4. In general, in order to better perform their work, what are the primary needs of your bilingual staff 7 Please 
select tfvee and rank them from 1 to 3 (with 1 being the greatest need). 

Improved spoken language sUNs 

Improved written lenguage skills 

Academicyprofessionel credentials (please specify) 

Improved skills in their specific erea of expertise 

Improved understanding of the social service/health network 

Improved understanding of government regulatkms 

Improved human relatk>ns skills in their own ethnic community 

Improved human relations skids in the mainstream community 

Other (please explain) ^^^^^ 



5. In general, in order to improve their potentif' u - performing their Jobs with non^efugee populations, what 
are the primary needs of your bilingual staff 7 l-'Mse select three and rank them from 1 to 3 (with 1 being the 
greatest need). 

Improved spoken language skiHs 

Improved written language skills 

Academic/professionel credentials (please specify)^ 

Improved skills in their specific area of expertise 

Improved understanding of the social service/health network 

Improved understanding of government regulations 

. Improved human relatknis skiHs in their own ethnic community 
Improved human relations skills in the mair^eam community 

Other (please explain) ^ 

6. In order to meet the needs you identified above, what types of developmental activities should bilingual 
staff pursue? Again, rate from 1 to 3 the most important activities. 

Workshops/in-serviee training 

Community education courses 

College/university courses 

Community/technical college courses 

Higher educatk)n degree program. Please circle all degrees that are appropriate: A.A./A.S., 

B.A,/B.Sm M.A./M.S/M.S.W.. Ph.O.. , 

EngUsh tutoring/ESL classes 

Specific activities ere not important. Increased experience in their work win sustain development* 

Other (pleaae explain) 

7* What resources are available in your organliation to facilitate training and education for bilingual 
empk>yees? Pleaae check all of the following which apply. 

ln*t>ouse trainii^ Pay for outside workshops 

English tutoring Tuitton reimbursement for higher educstion courses 

Flexible work hours Time off for training 

Other (pleaae explain) 

If you have any comments, please write them on the reverse side* We wetoome eny additional suggestions. 

Training end Developriieiit 
University et IMnneeota 
PlMi« ratum this mrvay by March 1 1 , 1*91 to: 420 VoTMh SuMng 

1t«4 Mfftf AvaniM 
St. Pad, MN fSlOt 
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Appendix F 
List of Foundations 



Alllss Educational Foundation 

c/o First Trust National Association 

Tvo Wsst 

P.O. Box 64704 

St. Paul, HN 55164 

612-291-5114 

Aasrlcan Exprsss Philanthropic Program 

ABsrlcan Bxprsss Towsr 

Financial csntsr 

Nsv York, NY 10285 

212-640-5661 

Bush Foundation 

E-900 First National Bank Building 
332 Mlnnssota Strsst 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
612-227-0891 

Chsvron U.S.A. Inc. 

Nanagsr, Corporats Contributions 

P.O. Box 7753 

San Francisco, CA 94120 

415-894-4193 

Davis Foundation 
Attn. Nancy King 

2100 First National Bank Building 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

612-228-0935 

Dayton Hudson Foundation 
Managing Dlrsctor 
777 Nlcollst Mall 
Minnsapolls, MN 55402 
612-370-6555 

Educational Foundation of America 
23161 Vsntura Blvd., Suits 201 
woodland Hills, CA 91364 
818-999-0921 

Frost Foundation 

Dr. Tbsodors Xlauss, Exsc. Dir. 

chssry Crssk Plaza II 

Suits 205 

650 South Chsrry Strsst 
Dsnvsr, CO 80222 
303-388-1687 
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Gttiittral Mills Foundation 
Dr. RMtha Clark King 
Prasidmt and Bxac. Dir. 
P.O. Box 1113 
Ninnaapolis, MM 55440 
612-540-4662 

Joyca Fotindation 

135 South Lasalla Straat 

Suita 4010 

Chicago, IL 60603 

312-782-2464 

Knight Foundation 
Ona cascada Plaza 
Akron, OH 44308 
216-253-9301 

Lutharan Brotharhood 
625 4th Avanua South 
Ninnaapolis, MN 55415 
612-340-7000 

Mardag and Bigalow Foundations 

Norvaat Cantar 

55 5th Straat East 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

612-224-5463 

McKnight Foundation 
410 Paavay Building 
Ninnaapolis, MN 55402 
612-333-4220 

Prudantial Foundation 
Donald Traloar, Sacratary 
751 Broad Straat, 15th Floor 
Navark, NJ 07102 
201-802-7354 

St. Paul Foundation 
Norwaat Cantar 
55 5th Straat East 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
612-224-5463 

Stauf far Charitabla Trust 
Suita 2500, Equitabla Plaza 
3435 Wilshira Blvd. 
Los AngalaSf CA 90010 
213-385-4345 
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